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A Menmorr or Jonn Fannine Watson, the Annalist of Philadelphia and New York. Prepared 
by request of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and read in their Hall, 11 Feb., 1861. 


By Benjamin Dorr, D.D. With an Appendix by Mr. Watson’s daughter, Mrs. Lavinia F. 
Whitman. 


{Man and boy we knew Mr. Watson for fifty years. He was gentle, kind, courteous ; inde- 
pendent and firm in his opinions. We had the privilege of intimate knowledge at a time when a 
very sore calamity befell him, especially trying to him in many points, and are thankful for the 
example of the unswerving Christian graces of humility, submission, and fortitude which con- 
verted it into a blessing. We cherish his memory, and thank his daughter for this book.] 
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THE SPECTRE AT SUMTER. 


I stoop on che walls of Sumter 
As the solemn night came down 

On the lone, beleaguered fortress, 
On the traitor camp and town; 

While through the lurid heavens 
Sped the red-hot shot and shell, 

As if by mad fiends driven 
From the open mouths of hell; 

While the flag cf a sovereign nation 
On the palpitating air, 

Still waved from its lofty station 
Amid the fiery glare. 


And I saw where fiercest, direst, 
Raged the terrible battle-storm— 
Where the bursting shells fell hottest, 

There towered a spectral form : 
I knew by its proud erectness, 

By its calm, determined mien, 
By the strong arms sternly folded, 
By the deep, clear eye serene, 
’Twas that old man, lion-hearted, 

Of the dark and terrible frown, 
The genius of retribution— 
Old Osawatomie Brown. 


“?Tis well!” he murmured, softly, 
“ O traitorous, coward band ! 

Ply your engines fiercer, faster, 
’Gainst the flag of your native land ! 


Rain your deathful hail more hotly 
On the heads of that faithful few, 

Stifled and faint and famished, 
With their flag of truce in view! 


‘Roar louder, ye murderous cannon ! 
With every echoing boom 
O’er the hills of the sturdy Northland 
Sweeps the story of Sumter’s doom; 
And I hear above your thunder 
The shout of a warrior band, 
Waked suddenly from slumber, 
To strike for their native land. 


“As the lion of the desert 
Leaps fiercely from his lair, 
And gazes down the distance 
With fixed and fiery glare— 
As the bolt along the storm-cloud 
Quivers in fierce unrest, 
Ere it burst in triple vengeance 
On earth’s rent and quivering breast— 
E’en so the sons of Freedom 
For one dreadful moment stand, 
Till your murderous hand uplifted 
Is struck at your native land, 
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“ Strike fiercer, faster, murderers ! 
Steeped to the core in sin, 

See, the flag of your country drooping— 
Aim at it once again ! 

All Sumter’s guns are voiceless, 
And the flames are hot within, 
And faint are her brave defenders— 

Aim at her once again ! 
Ha! dastards, cravens, cowards, 
Ye are brave and knightly men! 
Your foes disabled, silenced— 
Fire on them once again ! 


* Ah! mine is the unsealed vision, 
And mine is the prophet ear ; 
Ye may laugh in your mad derision, 
But the day of doom is near ! 
New-England’s hills will echo 
With the warrior’s battle-cry, 
And New York’s Excelsior banner 
’Mid shoutings kiss the sky : 
From the free North’s lakes and rivers, 
O’er the distant prairie’s breast, 
From true-souled Pennsylvania, 
And the bold, unfettered West— 
Like the roar of the mountain torrent, 
Like the shrick of the tempest comes, 
‘God and our country ever ! 
Our banner and our homes !’ 


“Oh! this is the day I prayed for, 
When against the wintry sky, 

With the rope around my throttle 
Ye hung me up to die— 

The day when my free-born brothers 
In their lofty faith will rise, 

And wipe from their fair escutcheon 
The stain that on it lies— 

When manhood, crushed and blighted, 
Trampled and bruised and torn ; 

And womanhood, lashed, polluted, 
The victim of lust and scorn, 

From their fainting spirits lifted 
The burden and the blight, 

May wake from their loathsome serfdom 
To revel in freedom’s light. 


“My country ! O my country ! 
I have called on you oft before, 

Would God that my strong appealing 
Might enter your souls once more ! 

As you value the boon of freedom, 
So fearlessly won for you, 

Strike home for your firesides bravely, 
And a whole free country too! 

Let your proud flag kiss the heavens 
With never a blot or stain; 

O’er bleeding human chattels 


Never to float again !” —Tribune. 


“ Tu 
John B 
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THE EXECUTOR. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE EXECUTOR. 
CHAPTER I. 

“THE woman was certainly mad,” said 
John Brown. 

It was the most extraordinary of speeches, 
considering the circumstances and place in 
which it was spoken. A parlor of very 
grim and homely aspect, furnished with 
dark mahogany and black haircloth, the 
blinds of the two windows solemnly drawn 
down, the shutters of one-half ciosed; 
two traditional decanters of wine standing 
reflected in the shining, uncovered table ; 
half a dozen people all in mourning, in 
various attitudes of surprise, disappoint- 
ment, and displeasure ; and close by one 
of the windows Mr. Brown, the attorney, 
holding up to the light that extraordinary 
scrap of paper, which had fallen upon them 
all like a thunderbolt. Only half an hour 
ago he had attended her funeral with deco- 
rum and perfect indifference, as was natural, 
and had come into this parlor without the 
slightest idea of encountering any thing 
which could disturb him. Fate, however, 
had been lying in wait for the unsuspecting 
man at the moment he feared it least. He 


had not been employed to draw out this ex- 
traordinary document, nor had he known 


any thing about it. It was a thunderbolt 
enclosed in a simple envelope, very securely 
sealed up, and delivered to him with great 
solemnity by the next of kin, which carried 
him off his balance like a charge of artillery, 
and made everybody aghast around him. 
The sentiment and exclamation were alike 
natural: but the woman was not mad. 

By the side of the table, very pale and 
profoundly discomposed, sat the next of 
kin; a woman, of appearance not unaccord- 
ant with that of the house, over fifty, dark- 
complexioned and full of wrinkles, with a cer- 
tain cloud of habitual shabbiness, not to be 
cast aside, impairing the perfection of her 
new mourning. Her new mourning, poor 
soul! got on the strength of that letter con- 
taining the will, which had been placed in 
her safekeeping. She was evidently doing 
every thing she could to command herself, 
and conceal her agitation. But it was nota 
very easy matter. Cherished visions of 
years, and hopes that this morning had 
seemed on the point of settling into reality, 
were breaking up before her, each with its 
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poignant circumstances of mortification and 
bitterness and dread disappointment. She 
looked at everybody in the room with a 
kind of agonized appeal—could it really be 
true, might not her ears have deceived 
her P—and strained her troubled gaze upon 
that paper, not without an instinctive 
thought that it was wrongly read, or misun- 
derstood, or that some mysterious change 
had taken place on it in the transfer from 
her possession to that of Mr. Brown. His 
amazement and dismay did not convince the 
poor dismayed woman. She stretched out her 
hand eagerly to get the paper to read it for 
herself. He might have changed it in read- 
ing it; he might have missed something, or 
added something, that altered the meaning. 
Any thing might have happened, rather than 
the reality that her confidence had been de- 
ceived and her hopes were gone. 

“ Did you know of this, Mrs. Christian ? ” 
said the rector, who stood at the other end 
of the room with his hat in his hand. 

Did she know! She could have gnashed 
her teeth at the foolish question, in her ex- 
citement and exasperation. She made a 
hysterical motion with her head to answer. 
Her daughter, who had come to the back of 
her chair, and who knew the rector must 
not be offended, supplied the words that 
failed to her mother: ‘‘ No; we thought we 
were to have it,” said the poor girl, inno- 
cently. There was a little movement of sym- 
pathy and compassion among the other per- 
sons present. But mingled with this came a 
sound of a different description; a cough, 
not an expression of physical weakness, 
but of moral sentiment ; an irritating, criti- 
cal, inarticulate remark upon that melan- 
choly avowal. It came from the only other 
woman present, the servant of the house. 
When the disappointed relation heard it, 
she flushed into sudden rage, and made an 
immediate identification of her enemy. It 
was not dignified, but it was very natural. 
Perhaps, under the circumstances, it was 
the only relief which her feelings could have 
had. 

“But I know whose doing it was!” said 
poor Mrs. Christian, trembling all over, her 
pale face reddening with passion. There 
was a little movement at the door as the 
servant-woman stepped farther into the room 
to take her part in the scene which inter- 
ested her keenly. She was a tall woman, 
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thin and dry, and about the same age as 
her accuser. There was even a certain de- 
gree of likeness between them. As Nancy’s 
tall person and white apron became clearly 
visible from among the little group of gen- 


tlemen, Mrs. Christian rose, inspired with | 


all the heat and passion of her disappoint- 
ment, to face her foe. 

“Did you know of this?” said the excel- 
lent rector, with his concerned malaprop 
face. Nancy did not look at him. The 
three women stood regarding each other 
across the table; the others were only spec- 
tators—they were the persons concerned. 
The girl who had already spoken, and who 


was a little fair creature, as different from | 


the belligerents as possible, stood holding 
her mother’s hand tightly. She had her 
eyes on them both, with an extraordinary 
air of control and unconscious authority. 
They were both full of rage and excitement, 
the climax of a long-smouldering quarrel ; 


but the blue eyes that watched, kept them | 


silent against their will. The crisis lasted 
only for a moment. Poor Mrs. Christian, 
yielding to the impulse of the small fingers 
that closed so tightly on her hand, fell back 
on her chair, and attempted to recover her 
shattered dignity. Nancy withdrew to the 
door; and Mr. Brown repeated the excla- 
mation in which his dismay and trouble had 
at first expressed itself, “Certainly, the 
woman must have been mad!” 

*“ Will you have the goodness to let me 
see it?” said Mrs. Christian, with a gasp. 
It is impossible to say what ideas of tearing 
it up, or throwing it into the smouldering 
fire, might have mingled with her desire ; 
but, in the first place, she was eager to see 
if she could not make something different 
out of that paper than those astounding 
words she had heard read. Mr. Brown was 
an honest man, but he was an attorney; 
and Mrs. Christian was an honest woman, 
but she was next of kin. If she had 
known what was in that cruel paper, she 
might not, perhaps, have preserved it so 
carefully. She read it over, trembling, and 
not understanding the very words she mut- 
tered under her breath. Bessie read it also, 
over her shoulder. While they were so oc- 
eupicd, Mr. Brown rclieved his perplexed 
mind with a vehemence not much less tragi- 
cal than that of the disappointed heir. 


“T have known many absurd things in! 
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the way of wills,” said Mr. Brown, “but 
this is the crown of all. Who on earth 
‘ever heard of Phebe Thomson? Who's 
Phebe Thomson? Her daughter? Why, 
|she nevershad any daughter in the memory 
of man. I should say it is somewhere like 
thirty years since she settled down in Car. 
lingford—with no child, nor appearance of 
ever having had one—an old witch with 
three cats, and a heart like the nether mill. 
stone. Respect? don’t speak to me! why 
should I respect her? Here she’s gone, 
after living a life which nobody was the 
ibetter for; certainly J was none the better 
for it; why, she did not even employ me to 
make this precious will; and saddled me~ 
me of all men in the world—with a burden] 
wouldn’t undertake for my own brother, 
T’ll have nothing to do with it. Do you 
suppose I’m going to give up my own busi- 
‘ness, and all my comfort, to seck Phebe 
‘Thomson? The idea’s ridiculous! the wo. 
man was mad!” 

“Hush! for we’re in the house of our 
departed friend, and have just laid her 
down,” said the inappropriate rector, “in 
the sure and certain hope—” 

Mr. Brown made, and checked himself in 
making, an extraordinary grimace. “Do 
you suppose I’m bound to go hunting Phebe 
Thomson till that day comes ?” said the at- 
torney. “Better to be a ghost at onee, 
when one could have surer information 
I’m very sorry, Mrs. Christian; I have no 
hand in it, I assure you. Who do you im- 
agine this Phebe Thomson is? ” 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Christian, ‘I decline to 
give you any information. If my son was 
here, instead of being in India, as everybody 
knows, I might have some one to act for 
me. But you may be certain I shall take 
advice upon it. You will hear from my s0- 
licitor, Mr. Brown; I decline to give you 
any information on the subject.” 

Mr. Brown stared broadly at the speaker; 
his face reddened. He watched her get up 
and make her way out of the room witha 
perplexed look, half angry, half eompassion- 
ate. She went out with a little of the pas- 
sionate and resentful air which deprives 
such disappointments of the sympathy they 
deserve—wrathful, vindictive, consoling her- 
self with dreams that it was all a plot, and 
she could still have her rights; but a sad 
figure, notwithstanding her flutter of bitter 
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rage—a sad figure to those who knew what 
home she was going to, and how she had 
| lived. Her very dress, so much better than 
it usually was, enhanced the melancholy as- 
pect of the poor woman’s withdrawal, Her 
daughter followed her closely, ashamed, and 
not venturing to lift her eyes. They were 
a pathetic couple to that little group that 
knew all about them. Nancy threw the 
room-door open for them, with a revengeful 
satisfaction. One of the funeral attendants 
who still lingered outside opened the outer 
one. They went out of the subdued light, 
into the day, their hearts tingling with a 
hundred wounds. At least the mother’s 
heart was pierced, and palpitating in every 
nerve. There was an instinctive silence 
while they went out, and after they were 
gone. Even Mr. Brown’s “ humph!” was a 
very subdued protest against the injustice 
which Mrs. Christian had done him. Every- 
body stood respectful of the real calamity. 
“ And so, there they are just where they 
were!” cried the young surgeon, who was 
one of the party; ‘‘and pretty sweet Bessie 
must still carry her father on her shoulders, 
and drag her mother by her side wherever 


she goes; it’s very hard-+one can’t help 
thinking it’s a very hard burden for a girl 
of her years.” 
“But it is a burden of which she might 
be relieved,” said Mr. Brown with a smile. 
The young man colored high and drew 


back a little. ‘Few men have courage 
enough to take up such loads of their own 
will,” he said, with a little heat; ‘I have 
burdens of my own.” 

A few words may imply a great deal in a 
little company, where all the interlocutors 
know all about each other. This, though it 
was simple enough, disturbed the composure 
of the young doctor. A minute after he 
muttered something about his further pres- 
ence being unnecessary, and hastened away. 
There were now only left the rector, the 
churchwarden, and Mr. Brown. 

“Of course you will accept her trust, Mr. 
Brown,” said the rector. 

The attorney made a great many grimaces, 
but said nothing. The whole matter was 
too startling and sudden to have left him 
time to think what he was to do. 

“ Anyhow the poor Christians are left in 
the lurch,” said the churchwarden; “ for, I 
suppose, Brown, if you don’t undertake it, 
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itvll go into chancery. Oh! I don’t pre- 
tend to know; but it’s natural to suppose, 
of course, that it would go into chancery, 
and stand empty with all the windows broken 
for twenty years. But couldn’t they make 
you undertake it whether you pleased or no? 
I am only saying what occurs to me; of 
course I’m not a lawyer—I can’t know.” 

‘Well, never mind,” said Mr. Brown; “I 
cannot undertake to say just at this identi- 
cal moment what I shall do. I don’t like 
the atmosphere of this place, and there’s 
nothing more to be done just now that I 
know of. We had better go.” 

“ But the house—and Nancy—some con- 
clusion must be come to directly. What 
will you do about them ?” said the rector. 

“To be sure! I don’t doubt there’s plate 
and jewelry and such things about—they 
ought to be sealed and secured, and that 
sort of thing,” said the still more energetic 
lay functionary. ‘For any thing we know, 
she might have money in old stockings all 
about the house. I shouldn’t be surprised 
at any thing, after what we’ve heard to-day. 
Twenty thousand pounds! and a daughter! 
If any one had told me that old Mrs. Thom- 
son had either the one or the other yester- 
day at this time, I should have said they 
were crazy. Certainly, Brown, the cup- 
boards and desks and so forth should be 
examined and'sealed up. It is your duty to 
Phoebe Thomson. You must do your duty 
to Phebe Thomson, or she'll get damages of 
you. I suppose so—you ought to know.” 

“‘Confound Phebe Thomson!” said the 
attorney, with great unction; ‘but not- 
withstanding, come along, let us get out of 
this. As for her jewelry and her old stock- 
ings, they must take their chance. I can’t 
stand it any longer—pah! there’s no air to 
breathe. How did the old witch ever man- 
age to live to eighty here ?” 

“You must not call her by such improper 
epithets. Ihave no doubt she was a good 
woman,” said the rector; “and recollect, 
really, you owe a little respect to a person 
who was only buried to-day.” 

“Tf she were to be buried to-morrow,” 
cried the irreverent attorney, making his 
way first out of the narrow doorway, “I 
know one man who would have nothing to 
do with the obsequies. Why, look here! 
what right had that old humbug to saddle 
me with her duties, after neglecting them 
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all her life; and, with that bribe implied, to | said, a little ungraciously. ‘I should have 
lure me to undertake the job too. Ah, the spoken to Nancy, of course, in any case; 
old wretch! don’t let us speak of her. As | | but I’m sure it’s very kind of you to take the 
for respect, I don’t owe her a particle—that | trouble—good-by.” 
is a consolation. I knew something of the | Bessie went back blushing and discon. 
kind of creature she was before to-day.” 'certed; and the rector and the churchwarden, 
So saying, John Brown thrust his hands | coming gradually up on the other side of the 
into his pockets, shrugged up his shoulders, | road, seeing her eager approach and down- 
and went off at a startling pace up the quiet | cast withdrawal, naturally wondered to each 
street. It was a very quiet street in the other what she could want with Brown, 
outskirts of a very quiet little town. The | and exchanged condolences on the fact that 
back of the house which they had just left |Brown’s manners were wonderfully bearish 
was on a line with the road—a blank wall, | —really too bad. Brown, in the mean time, 
broken only by one long staircase-window. | without thinking any thing about his man- 
The front was to the garden, entering by a | ners, hurried along to his office. He was 
little side-gate, through which ‘the indig- | extremely impatient of the whole concern; 
nant executor had just hurried, crunching ‘it vexed him unconsciously to see Bessie 
the gravel under his rapid steps. A line of | Christian; it even occurred to him that the 
such houses, doleful and monotonous, with | sight of her and of her mother about would 
all the living part of them concealed in their |make his unwelcome office all the more 
gardens, formed one side of the street along | galling to him. In addition to all the an- 
which he passed so rapidly. The other side | noyance and trouble, here would be a con- 
consisted of humbler habitations, meekly | stant suggestion that he had wronged these 
contented to look at their neighbors’ back-| people. He rushed into his private sanctu- 
windows. When John Brown had shot far | ary the most uncomfortable man in Carling- 
ahead of his late companions, who followed | ford. An honest, selfish, inoffensive citizen, 
together, greatly interested in this new sub- | injuring no one, if perhaps he did not help 
ject of talk, his rapid course was interrupted | so many as he might have done—what griev- 
fora moment. Bessie Christian came run- | ous fault had he committed to bring upon 
ning across the street from one of the little | him such a misfortune as this ? 
houses. She had no bonnet on, and her} The will which had caused so much con- 
black dress made her blonde complexion | versation was to this purport. It bequeathed 
and light hair look clearer and fairer than | all the property of which Mrs. Thomson of 
ever; and when the lawyer drew up all at | Grove Street died possessed, to John Brown, 
once to hear what she had to say, partly | attorney in Carlingford, in trust for Phebe 
from compassion, partly from curiosity, it | Thomson, the only child of the testatrix, who 
did not fail to strike him how like a child| had not seen or heard of her for thirty 
she was, approaching him thus simply with | years; and in case of all lawful means to 
her message. “QO Mr. Brown,” cried | find the said Phebe Thomson proving un- 
Bessie, out of breath, “I want to speak to| successful, at the end of three years the 
you. If you will ask Nancy, I am sure she | property in question was bequeathed to John 
can give you whatever information is to be | Brown, his heirs and administrators, abso- 
had about—about aunt’s friends. She has | lutely and in full possession. No wonder it 
been with aunt all her life. I thought I} raised a ferment in the uncommunicative 
would tell you in case you might think, | bosom of the Carlingford attorney, and kept 
after what mamma said—” the town in talk for more than nine days. 
“JT did not think any thing about it,” said | Mrs. Thomson had died possessed of twenty 
Mr. Brown. thousand pounds: such an event had not 


“That we knew something, and would | happened at Carlingford in the memory of 
not tell you ; but we don’t know any thing,” | man. 
said Bessie. “I never heard of Phebe 
Thomson before.” CHAPTER Il. 


Mr. Brown shrugged up his shoulders; THE divers emotions excited by this very 
higher than ever, and thrust his hands | unexpected occurrence may be better evi- 
deeper into his pockets. ‘ Thank you,” he | denced by the manner in which the evening 
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of that day was spent in various houses in 
Carlingford than by any other means. 

First, in the little house of the Christians. 
It was a cottage on the other side of Grove 
Street—a homely little box of two stories, 
with a morsel of garden in front, and some 
vegetables behind. There, on that spring 
afternoon, matters did not look cheerful. 
The little sitting-room was deserted—the 
fire had died out—the hearth was unswept 
—the room in a litter. Bessie’s pupils had 
not come to-day. They had got holiday 
three days ago, in happy anticipation of be- 
ing dismissed forever ; and only their young 
teacher’s prudential remonstrances had pre- 
vented poor Mrs. Christian from making a 
little speech to them, and telling them all 
that henceforward Miss Christian would have 
other occupations, but would always be fond 
of them, and glad to see her little friends in 
their new house. To make that speech 
would have delighted Mrs. Christian’s heart. 
She had managed, however, to convey the 
meaning of it by many a fatal hint and allu- 
sion. In this work of self-destruction the 
poor woman had been only too successful ; 
for already the mothers of the little girls 
had begun to inquire into the terms and ca- 
pabilities of other teachers, and the founda- 
tions of Bessie’s little empire were shaken 
and tottering, though fortunately they did 
not know of it to-day. Every thing was 
very cold, dismal, and deserted in that little 
parlor. Faint sounds overhead were the 
only sounds audible in the house; some- 
times a foot moving over the creaky boards: 
now and thenagroan. Up-stairs there were 
two rooms; one a close, curtained, fire- 
lighted, stifling, invalid’s room. There was 
Bessie sitting listlessly by a table, upon 
which were the familiar tea-things, which 
conveyed no comfort to-night; and there 
was her paralytic father sitting helpless, 
sometimes shaking his head, sometimes 
grumbling out faint, half-articulate words, 
sighs, and exclamations. ‘“ Dear, dear! ah! 
well! that’s what it has come to!” said the 
sick man, hushed by long habit into a sort 
of spectatorship, and feeling even so great 
a disappointment rather by way of sympathy 
than personal emotion. Bessie sat listless by, 
feeling a vague exasperation at this languid 
running accompaniment to her thoughts. 
The future had been blotted out suddenly, 
and at a blow, from Bessie’s eyes. She 


could see nothing before her—nothing but 


ithis dark, monotonous, aching present mo- 
‘ment, pervaded by the dropping sounds of 
‘that faint, half-articulate voice. Other scene 
“was not to dawn upon her youth. It was 
‘hard for poor Bessie. She sat silent in the 
| stifling room, with the bed and its hangings 


between her and the window, and the fire 
scorching her cheek. She could neither cry, 
nor scold, nor blame anybody. None of the 
resources of despair were possible to her. 
She knew it would have to go on again all 
the same, and that now things never would 
‘be anybetter. She could not run away from 
'the prospect before her. It was not so much 
the continuance of poverty, of labor, of all 
| the dreadful pinches of thrift ; it was the end 
| of possibility—the knowledge that now there 
was no longer any thing to expect. 

On the other side of the passage Bessie’s 
own sleeping-room was inhabited by a rest- 
less fever of disappointment and despair and 
hope. There was Mrs. Christian lying on 
her daughter’s bed. The poor woman was 
half-crazed with the whirl of passion in her 
brain. That intolerable sense of having been 
duped and deceived, of actually having a 
hand in the overthrow of all her own hopes, 
aggravated her natural disappointment into 
frenzy. When she recollected her .state of 
exultation that morning, her confident inten- 
tions—when they were to remove, what 
changes were to be in their manner of life, 
even what house they were to occupy—it is 
not wonderful if the veins swelled in her 
poor head, gnd all her pulses throbbed with 
the misery of the contrast. But with all this 
there mingled a vindictive personal feeling 
still more exciting. Nancy, whom she knew 
more of than any one else did—her close, 
secret, unwavering enemy; and even the in- 
nocent lawyer, whom, in her present condi- 
tion of mind, she could not believe not to 
have known of this dreadful cheat practised 
upon her, or not to care for that prize which, 
now that it was lost, seemed to her worth 
every thing that was precious in life. The 
poor creature lay goading herself into mad- 
ness with thoughts of how she would be re- 
venged upon these enemies ; how she would 
watch, and track out, and reveal their 
hidden plots against her; how she would 
triumph over and crush them. All these 
half-frenzied cogitations were secretly per- 
vaded—a still more maddening exasperation 
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—by a consciousness of her own impotence. 
The evening came creeping in, growing dark 
around her—silence fell over the little house, 
where nobody moved or spoke, and where 
all the world, the heavens, and the earth, 
seemed changed since this morning; but 
the wonder was how that silence could con- 
tain her,—all palpitating with pangs and 
plans, a bleeding, infuriated, wounded crea- 
ture—and show no sign of the frenzy it cov- 
ered. She had lain down to rest, as the 
saying is. How many women are there who 
go thus to a voluntary crucifixion and tor- 
ture by lying down to rest! Mrs. Christian 
lay with her dry eyes blazing through the 
darkness, no more able to sleep than she was 
to do all that her burning fancy described 
to her. She was a hot-blooded Celtic wo- 
man, of that primitive island which has pre- 
served her name. If she could have sought 
sympathy, here was nobody to bestow it. 
Not the heart which that poor ghost of man- 
hood in the next room had lost out of his 
chilled, bewildered bosom; not Bessie’s 
steadfast, unexcited spirit, The poor soul 
saved herself from going wild by thinking of 
her boy; holding out her passionate arms to 


him thousands of miles away; setting him 
forth as the deliverer, with all the absolute 
folly of love and passion. He would come 
home and have justice done to his mother. 
Never fancy was more madly unreasonable ; 
but it saved her from some of the effects of 
the agitation in her heart. 


On the other side of the road, at the same 
hour, Nancy prepared her tea in the house 
of which she was temporary mistress. There 
could not be any doubt, to look at her now, 
that this tall, dry, withered figure, and face 
full of characteristic wrinkles, was like Mrs. 
Christian. The resemblance had been no- 
ticed by many. And as old Mrs. Thomson 
had not hesitated to avow that her faithful 
servant was connected with her by some 
distant bond of relationship, it was not dif- 
ficult to imagine that these two were really 
related, though both denied it strenuously. 
Nancy had a friend with her to tea. They 
were in the cheerful kitchen, which had a 
window to the garden, and a window in the 
side wall of the house, by which a glimpse 
of the street might be obtained through the 
garden-gate. The firelight shone pleasantly 
through the cheerful apartment. All the 
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peculiar ornaments of a kitchen — the coy- 
ers, the crockery, the polished sparkles of 
shining pewter and brass—adorned the 
walls. Through it all went Nancy in her 
new black dress and ample snowy-white 
apron. She carried her head high, and 
moved with a certain rhythmical elation. It 
is surely an unphilosophical conclusion that 
there is no real enjoyment in wickedness, 
Nancy had no uneasiness in her triumph, 
The more she realized what her victory 
must have cost her opponent, the more en- 
tire grew her satisfaction. Remorse might 
have mixed with her exultation had she had 
any pity in her; but she had not; and, in 
consequence, it was with unalloyed pleasure 
that she contemplated the overthrow of her 
adversary. Perhaps the very satisfaction of 
a good man in a good action is inferior to 
the absolute satisfaction with which, by 
times, a bad man is permitted to contem- 
plate the issue of his wickedness. Nancy 
marched about her kitchen, preparing her 
tea with an enjoyment which possibly would 
not have attended a benevolent exercise of 
her powers. Possibly she could almost have 
painted to herself, line by line, the dark 
tableau of that twilight room where Mrs. 
Christian lay, driving herself crazy with wild 
thoughts. She did the gloom of the picture 
full justice. If she could have peeped into 
the window and seen it with her own eyes, 
she would have enjoyed the sight. 

“T’ll make Mr. Brown keep me in the 
house,” said Nancy, sitting down at a table 
piled with good things, and which looked an 
embodiment of kitchen luxury and comfort, 
“and get me a girl. It was what missis 
always meant to do. I'll show it to him 
out of the will that I was left in trust to be 
made commforable. And in course of nature 
her things all comes to me. It’s a deal 
easier to deal with a single gentleman than 
if there was a lady poking her nose about 
into every thing. Thank my stars, upstarts 
such like as them Christians shall never 
lord it over me; and now I have more of 
my own way, I'll be glad to see you of an 
evening whenever you can commforable, 
Bring a bit of work, and we'll have a quiet 
chat. I consider myself settled for life.” 


The young surgeon’s house was at thé 
other end of the town; it was close to 4 
region of half-built streets—for Carlingford 
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was a prosperous town—where successive 
colonies were settling, where houses were 
damp and drainage incomplete, and a good 
practice to be had with pains. The house 
had a genteel front to the road, a lamp over 
the door, and a little surgery round the 
corner, where it gave forth the sheen of its 
red and blue bottles across a whole half- 
finished district. Mr. Rider had come home 
tired, unaccountably tired. He had kicked 
off one boot, and taken a cigar from his 
case, and forgotten to light it. He sat 
plunged in his easy-chair in a drear brown 
study—a brown study inaccessible to the 
solaces which generally make such states of 
mind endurable. His cigar went astray 
among the confused properties of his writ- 
ing-table; the book he had been reading 
last night lay rejected in the farthest corner 
of the room. He was insensible to the 
charms of dressing-gown and slippers. On 
the whole, he was in a very melancholy, 
sullen, not to say savage mood. He sat and 
gazed fiercely into the fire, chewing the cud 
of fancies, in which very little of the sweet 
seemed to mingle with the bitter. He had 
been the medical attendant of Mrs. Thom- 
son of Grove Street, and had assisted this 
afternoon at her funeral, and you might 
have supposed he had hastened the advent 
of that melancholy day, had you seen his 
face. 

On the whole, it was a hard dilemma in 
which the poor young man found himself. 
He, too, like Nancy, kept realizing the in- 
terior of that other little house in Grove 
Street. Both of them, by dint of that ac- 
quaintance with their neighbors which every 
body has in a small community, came to a 
moderately correct guess at what was going 
on there. Young Mr. Rider sat in heavy 
thought, sometimes bursting out into vio- 
lent gestures which fortunately nobody wit- 
nessed ; sometimes uttering sighs which all 
but blew out his lights—impatient, urgent 
sighs, not of melancholy, but of anger and 
resistance —the sighs of a young man who 
found circumstances intolerable, and yet 
was obliged to confess, with sore mortifica- 
tion and humbling, that he could not mend 
them, and behoved to endure. The visions 
that kept gliding across his eyes drove him 
half as wild as poor Mrs. Christian: one 
moment a pretty young wife, all the new 
house wanted to make it fully tenable; but 
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he had scarcely brought her across the 
threshold when a ghastly figure in a chair 
was carried over it after her, up-stairs into 
the bridal apartments, and another woman, 
soured and drawn awry by pressure of 
poverty, constitutionally shabby, vehement, 
and high-tempered, pervaded the new habita- 
tion. No use saying pshaw! and pah!— 
no use swearing bigger oaths,—no use 
pitching unoffending books into the corners, 
or breathing out those short, deep breaths 
of desperation. This was in reality the 
state of affairs. Midnight did not change 
the aspect it had worn in the morning. 
Pondering all the night through would bring 
no light on the subject. Nothing could 
change those intolerable circumstances. The 
poor young surgeon threw his coat off in 
the heat and urgency of his thoughts, and 
pitched it from him like the books. There 
was no comfort or solace to be found in all 
that world of fancy. Only this morning 
sweeter dreams had filled this disordered 
apartment. In imagination, he had helped 
his Bessie to minister to the comfort of the 
poor old sick parents in Mrs. Thomson’s 
house. Now he knitted his brows desper- 
ately over it, but could find no outlet. Un- 
less some good fairy sent him a patient in 
the middle of the night, the chances were 
that the morning would find him pursuing 
that same interminable brown study of 
which nothing could come. 


Mr. Brown’s house was an old house in 
the middle of the town. The offices were in 
the lower floor, occupying one side of the 
building. On the other side of the wide, old- 
fashioned hall was his dining-room. There 
he sat all by himself upon this agitating 
night. It was a large, lofty, barely fur- 
nished room, with wainscoted walls, and cu- 
rious stiff panelling, and a high mantle-shelf 
which he, though a tall man, could scarcely 
reach with his arm. It was dimly lighted, 
as well as barely furnished—altogether an 
inhuman, desert place—the poorest though 
the grandest of all we have yet looked into 
in Carlingford. Mr. Brown was not sensi- 
ble of its inhospitable aspect ; he was used 
to it, and that was enough. It occurred to 
him as little to criticise his house as to criti- 
cise hismanners. Thus they were, and thus 
they would continue ; at least he had always 


believed so till to-night. 
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He sat in his easy-chair with his feet on 
the fender, and a little table at his elbow 
with his wine. As long as their was any 
thing in his glass he sipped it by habit, with- 
out being aware of what he was doing; but 
when the glass-was empty, though he had 
two or three times raised it empty to his 
lips, he was too much absorbed in his 
thoughts to replenish it. He was not by 
any means a handsome man; and he was 
five-and-forty or thereabouts, and had a 
habit of making portentous faces, when any 
way specially engaged in thought; so that, 
on the whole, it was not a highly attractive 
or interesting figure which reclined back in 
the crimson chair, and stretched its slippered 
feet to the fire, sole inmate of the dim, spa- 
cious, vacant room. He was thinking over 
his new position with profound disgust and 
perplexity. Nevertheless, it cannot be de- 
nied that the subject lured him on, and drew 
out into stretches of imagination far beyond 
his wont ;—hunting all the world over after 
Phebe Thomson! But, after all, that was 
only a preliminary step; he was required 
only to use reasonable means, and for three 
years. If she turned up, there was an end 
of it; if she did not turn up—here Mr. 


Brown sprang up hurriedly and assumed the 
favorite position of Englishmen in front of 


hisfire. There, all glittering in the distance, 
rose up, solid and splendid, an appearancé 
which few men could see without emotion— 
twenty thousand pounds! It was not life 
and death to him, as it was to poor Mrs. 
Christian. It did not make all the difference 
between sordid want and comfortable exist- 
ence; but you may well believe it did not 
appear before the lawyer’s eyes without mov- 
ing him into a considerable degree of excite- 
ment. Such a fairy apparition had never 
appeared before in that cold, spacious, unin- 
habited room. Involuntarily to himself, Mr. 
Brown saw his house expand, his life open 
out, his condition change. Roseate lights 
dropped into the warming atmosphere whish 
had received that vision; the fairy wand 
waved through the dim air before him in 
spite of all his sobriety. The wiles of the 
enchantress lured John Brown as effectually 
as if he had not been five-and-forty, an old 
bachelor, and an attorney; and, after half 
an hour of these slowly growing, half-con- 
scious, half-resisted thoughts, any chance 
that had brought the name of the dead wo- 





man’s lost daughter to his memory, would 
have called forth a very different “ confound 
Phebe Thomson!” from that which burst 
from his troubled lips in the house in Grove 
Street. Possibly it was some such feel- 
ing which roused him up a moment after, 
when the great cat came softly purring to 
his feet and rubbed against his slippers. 
Mr. Brown started violently, thrust puss 
away, flung himself back into his chair, 
grew very red, and murmured something 
about “an ass!” ashamed to detect himself 
in his own vain imaginations. But that sud- 
den waking up did not last. After he had 
filled his glass and emptied it—after he had 
stirred his fire, and made a little noise, with 
some vague idea of dispelling the spell he 
was under—the fairy returned and retook 
possession under a less agreeable aspect. 
Suppose he were to be enriched, what was to 
become of the poor Christians? They were 
not very near relations, and the old woman 
had a rigl to leave her money where she 
liked. Still there was a human heart in 
John Brown’s bosom. Somehow that little 
episode in the street returned to his recol- 
lection—Bessie running across, light and 
noiseless, with her message. How young 
the creature must be, after all, to have so 
much to do. Poor little Bessie! she had 
not only lost her chance of being a great 
fortune, and one of the genteel young ladies 
of Carlingford, but she had lost her chance 
of the doctor, and his new house and rising 
practice. Shabby fellow! to leave the pretty 
girl he was fond of, because she was a good 
girl, and was every thing to her old father 
and mother. “I wonder will they say that’s 
my fault too ? ” said John Brown to himself ; 
and stumbled up to his feet again on the 
stimulus of that thought, with a kind of 
sheepish not unpleasant embarrassment, and 
a foolish half-smile upon his face. Some- 
how at that moment, looking before him, as 
he had done so many hundred times stand- 
ing on his own hearthrug, it occurred to him 
all at once what a bare room this was that 
he spent his evenings in—what an inhuman, 
chilly, penurious place! scarcely more home- 
like than that bit of open street, across which 
Bessie came tripping this afternoon, wanting 
to speak to him. Nobody wanted to speak 
to him here. No wonder he had a threaten- 
ing of rheumatism last winter., What a 
cold, wretched barn of a room! He could 
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not help wondering to himself whether the | 


drawing-room were any better. In the new 
start his long-dormant imagination had 
taken, John Brown actually shivered in the 
moral coldness of his spacious, lonely apart- 
ment. In his mind he dare said that the 
Christians looked a great deal more comfort- 
able in that little box of theirs, with that 
poor little girl working, and teaching, and 
keeping all straight. What a fool that young 
doctor was! what if he did work a little 
harder to make the old people an allowance ? 
However, it was no business of his. With 
a sigh of general discontent Mr. Brown 
pulled his bell violently, and had the fire 
made up, and asked for his tea. His tea! 
he never touched it when it came, but sat 
pshawing and humphing at it, making him- 
self indignant over that fool of a young doc- 
tor. And what ifthese poor people, sour and 
sore after their misfortune, should think that 
this too was his fault ? 


CHAPTER III. 
NEXT morning Mr. Brown, with his hands 
in his pockets and his shoulders up to his 
ears as usual, went down at his ordinary 


rapid pace to old Mrs. Thomson’s house. 
Nancy had locked the house-‘loor, which, like 
an innocent almost rural door as it was, 
opened from without. She was up-stairs, 
very busy in a most congenial occupation— 
turning out the old lady’s wardrobe, and in- 
vestigating the old stores of lace and fur and 
jewelry. She knew them pretty well by 
heart before ; but now that, according to her 
idea, they were her own, every thing natu- 
rally acquired a new value. She had laid 
them out in little heaps, each by itself, on 
the dressing-table ; a faintly glittering row 
of old rings and brooches, most of them en- 
tirely valueless, though Nancy was not aware 
of that. On the bed—the bed where two 
days ago that poor old pallid figure still lay 
in solemn ownership of the “ property ” 
around it—Nancy had spread forth her mis- 
tress’ ancient boas and vast muffs, half a 
century old; most of them were absolutely 
dropping to pieces ; but as long as they held 
together with any sort of integrity, Nancy 
was not the woman to lessen the number of 
her possessions. The bits of lace were laid 
out upon the old sofa, each at full length. 
With these delightful accumulations all 
round her, Nancy was happy. She had en- 
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tered, as she supposed, upon an easier and 
more important life. Mistress of the empty 
house and all its contents, she carried her- 
self with an air of elation and independence 
which she had never ventured to display be- 
fore. No doubt had ever crossed her mind 
on the subject. She had taken it for granted 
that the expulsion of the Christians meant 
only her own triumph., She had even taken 
credit, both to herself and other people, for 
greater guiltiness than she really had in- 
curred. The will was not her doing, though 
Mrs. Christian said so and Nancy was willing 
to believe as much; but she was glad to be 
identified as the cause of it, and glad to feel 
that she was the person who would enjoy the 
benefit. She was in this holiday state of 
mind, enjoying herself among her supposed 
treasures, when she was interrupted by the 
repeated and imperative demands for en- 
trance made by Mr. Brown at the locked 
door. 

Nancy went down to open it, but not in 
too great a hurry. She was rather disposed 
to patronize the attorney. She put on her 
white cjron, and went to the door spreading 
it down with a leisurely hand. To Nancy’s 
surprise and amazement, Mr. Brown plun: ed 
in without taking any notice of her. He 
went into the parlor, looked all round, then 
went up-stairs, three steps at a time, into 
the best parlor, uncomfortably near the scene 
of Nancy’s operations. There was the old 
cabinet for which he had been looking. When 
he saw it he called to her to look here. 
Nancy, who had followed him close, came 
forward immediately. He was shaking the 
door of the cabinet to see if it was locked. 
It was a proceeding of which Nancy did not 
approve. 

“‘ T suppose this is where she. kept her pa- 
pers,” said Mr. Brown; “ get me the keys. 
I want to see what’s to be found among her 
papers touching this daughter of hers. You 
had better bring me all the keys. Make 
haste, for I have not any time to lose.” 

‘‘Missis never kept any papers there,” 
said Nancy, alarmed and a little anxious. 
‘“‘ There’s the best china tea-set and the sil- 
ver service—that’s all you'll find there.” 

“ Bring me the keys, however,” said Mr. 
Brown. ‘ Where did she keep her papers, 
eh? You know all about her, I suppose. 
Do you know any thing about Phebe Thom- 


son, that I’ve got to hunt up? She was 
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Mrs. Thomson’s daughter, 1 understand. 
What caused her to leave her mother? I 
suppose you know. What is she? How 
much can you tell me about her?” 

“ As much as anybody living,” said Nancy, 
too well pleased to divert him from his in- 
quiries after the keys. ‘I was but a girl 
when it happened; but I remember it like 
yesterday. She went off—missis never liked 
to have it mentioned,” said Nancy, coming 
to a dead stop. 

“Go on,” cried Mr. Brown; “she can’t 
hear you now, can she? Go on.” 

“She went off with a soldier—that’s the 
truth. They were married after; but missis 
never thought that mattered. He was a 
common man, and as plain a looking fellow 
as you’d see anywhere, Missis cast her off, 
and would have nothing to say to her. She 
over-persuaded me, and I let her in one 
night; but missis wouldn't look at her. 
She never came back. She was hurt in her 
feelin’s. We never heard of her more.” 

“Nor asked after her, I suppose?” said 
the lawyer, indignantly. ‘Do you mean 
the old wretch never made any inquiry about 
her own child ?” 

‘No 


“ Meaning missis?” said Nancy. 
—I don’t know as she ever did. She said 
she’d disown her; and she was a woman as 
always kept her word.” 

“Old beast!” said John Brown between 
his teeth; “but, look here; if she’s mar- 


ried, she is not Phebe Thomson. 
cher name?” 

“T can’t tell,” said Nancy, looking a lit- 
tle frightened. ‘Sure, neither she is—to 
think of us never remarking that! But 
dear, dear! will that make any difference to 
the will?” 

Mr. Brown smiled grimly, but made no 
answer. ‘ Have you got any thing else to 
tell me about her? Did she ever write to 
her mother? Do you know what regiment 
it is, or where it was at that time?” said 
the attorney. “Think what you are about, 
and tell me clearly —what year was she 
married, and where were you at the time ?.” 

Nancy grew nervous under this close ques- 
tioning. She lost her self-possession and 
all her fancied importance. ‘ We were in 
the Isle o’ Man, where the Christians come 
from. I was born there myself. Missis’ 
friends. was mostly there, It was, by her 
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husband’s side she belonged to Carlingford. 
It was about a two miles out of Douglas— 
a kind of a farmhouse. It was the year— 
the year—lI was fifteen,” said Nancy, falter. 
ing. 
“ And how old are you now?” said the 
inexorable questioner, who had taken out 
his memorandum-book, 

Nancy dropped into a chair and began to 
sob. ‘It’s hard on a person bringing things 
back,” said Nancy,—‘ and to think if she 
should actually turn up again just as she 
was! As for living in the house with her, I 
couldn’t think of such a thing. Sally Chris 
tian, or some poor-spirited person might do 
it, but not me as am used to be my own 
mistress,” cried Nancy, with increasing ag- 
itation. ‘She had the temper of—oh! she 
was her mother’s temper. Dear, dear! to 
think as she might be alive, and come back 
to put all wrong! It was in the year ’eight 
—that’s the year it was.” 

“Then you didn’t think she would come 
back,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Tt’s a matter o’ five-and-thirty years; 
and not knowing even her name, nor the 
number of the regiment, nor nothing—as I 
don’t,” said Nancy, cautiously; “ and never 
hearing nothing about her, what was a per 
son to think? Andif it’s just Phoebe Thom- 
son you’re inquiring after, and don’t say 
nothing about the marriage nor the regi- 
ment, you may seek long enough before you 
find her,” said Nancy, with a glance of what 
was intended to be private intelligence be- 
tween herself and her questioner, “ and all 
correct to the will.” 

Mr. Brown put up his memorandum-book 
sharply in his pocket. ‘‘ Bring me the keys. 
Look here, bring me ali the keys,” he said. 
‘‘ What’s in this other room, eh? It was 
her bedroom, I suppose, Hollo, what’s all 
this ?” 

For all Nancy’s precautions had not been 
able to ward off this catastrophe. He pushed 
into the room she had left to admit him, 
where all her treasures were exhibited, His 
quick eye glanced round in an instant, and 
understood it. Trembling as Nancy was 
with new alarms, she had still strength. to 
make one struggle, 

‘* Missis’ things fall to me,” said Nancy, 
half in assertion, half in entreaty ; ‘ that's 
how it alwaysis; the servant gets the, lady's 
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wardrobe—the servant as has nursed her and any thing. The other keys, please. Now 
done for her, when there’s no daughter— | mind what I say. You’re quite able to make 
that’s always understood.” anoise and a disturbance, but you’re not 
“Bring me the keys,” said Mr. Brown. | able to resist me. You shall have time to 
The keys were in the open wardrobe, a/ make your preparations and look out another 
heavy bunch. John Brown seized hold of home for yourself; but take care you don’t 
the furs on the bed and began to toss them compel me to use severe measures—that’s 
into the wardrobe. Some of them dropped | enough.” 
in pieces in his hands and were tossed out} “But I wont!—not if you drag me over 
again. He took no notice of the lace or the the stones. I wont go. I'll speak to Mr. 
trinkets, but swiftly locked every keyhole Curtis,” cried the unfortunate Nancy. 
he could find in the room—<drawers, boxes,! ‘' Pshaw!” said John Brown. Mr. Curtis 
cupboards, every thing. Nancy looked on | was the other attorney in Carlingford, the 
with fierce exclamations. She would have one whom probably Mrs. Christian had in 
her rights—she was not to be put upon. | her mind when she threatened him with her 
She would have the law of him. She would solicitor. He laughed to himself angrily as 
let everybody know how he was taking upon ‘he went down-stairs. If he was to under- 
himself as if he were the master of the house. | take this troublesome business, at least he 
“And so I am, my good woman; when was not going to be hampered by a parcel 
will you be ready to leave it?” said Mr. of furious women. When he had locked up 
Brown. ‘ You shall have due time to get every thing and was leaving the house, 
ready, and I wont refuse you the trumpery Nancy threw open an upper window and 
you’ve set your heart upon. Judging from threw a malediction after him. “You'll never 
the specimen, it wont do Phebe Thomson find her! It’ll go back to them as it belongs 
much good. But not in this sort of way, | to,” shouted Nancy. He smiled to himself 
you know. I must puta stoptothis. Now again as he turned away. Was it possible 
let me hear what’s the earliest day you can that John Brown began to think it might be 
leave the house.” |as well if he never did find her? The 
“Tm not going to leave the house!” cried prophecy certainly was not unpleasant to 
Nancy; “I’ve lived here thirty years, and him, though poor Nancy meant it otherwise. 
here I'll die. Missis’ meaning was to leave Mr. Brown hurried up the monotonous side 
me in the house, and make me commforable of Grove Street, we are afraid not without 
for life. Many’s the time she’s said so. Do (a little private exhilaration in the thought 
you think you’re going to order me about just that Phoebe Thomson was not unlike the 
as you please ?. What do you suppose she left proverbial needle in the bundle of hay. The 
the property like that for but to spite the chances were she was dead years ago; and 
Christians, and to leave a good home to though he would neither lose a minute in 
me?” beginning, nor leave any means unused in 
“ When will you be ready to leave?” re-' pursuing the search for her, it was certain 
peated Mr. Brown, without paying the least he would not be inconsolable if he never 
attention to her outcries and excitement. | heard any more of Phebe Thomson. Doubt- 
“T tell you I’m not agoing to leave!” | less he would not have acknowledged as 
screamed Nancy. “To leave !—me!—no, | much in words, and did not even have any 
not for all the upstarts in Carlingford, if they express confidences with himself on the sub- 
was doubled and tripled. My missis meant | ject, lest his own mind might have been 
me to stay here commforable all my days. shocked by the disclosure of its involuntary 
She meant me to have a girl and make my-| sentiment. Still he took an interest in Mrs. 
self commforable. Many and many’s the Thomson’s bequest, greater than he took in 
time she’s said so.” the properties intrusted to him by his other 
“But she did not say so in the will,” said clients. He could not help himself. He 
the inexorable executor; “and so out you | felt affectionately interested in that twenty 
must go, and that very shortly. Now don’t; thousand pounds. 
say any thing. It is no use fighting with | But as he came up to it, John Brown re- 
me. You’ll be well treated if you leave di- | membered, with a little interest, that spot 
rectly and quietly ; otherwise, you shan’t have | of the quiet street where Bessie, yesterday, 
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ran across to speak to him. He could not 
help recalling her appearance as she ap- 
proached him, though young girls were 
greatly out of his way. Poor Bessie! The 
baker’s cart occupied at that moment the 
spot which Bessie had crossed; and one of 
the Carlingford ladies was leaving the door 
of the Christians’ little house. Mr. Brown, 
though no man was less given to colloquies 
with his acquaintances in the street, crossed 
over to speak to her. He could not help 
being interested in every thing about that 
melancholy little house, nor feeling that the 
very sight of it was a reproach to his 
thoughts. Poor Bessie! there she stood 
yesterday in her black frock—the light- 
footed, soft-voiced creature—not much more 
than a child beside the middle-aged old 
bachelor who could find it in his heart to 
be harsh*to her. Across that very spot he 
passed hastily with many compunctions in 
the mind which had been roused so much 
out of its usual ways of thinking by the 
events and cogitations of the last four-and- 
twenty hours. The lady to whom he paid 
such a marked token of respect was quite 
flattered and excited to meet him. He was 
the hero of the day at Carlingford. The 
last account of this extraordinary affair was 
doubtless to be had from himself. 

“You've been at the Christians’. I sup- 
pose you were there for some purpose so 
early in the morning,” said the abrupt Mr. 
Brown, after the necessary salutations were 
over. 

“‘ Yes—but Iam a very early person,” said 
the lady. ‘Oh, forgive me. I know quite 
well you don’t care to hear what sort of a 
person I am; but really, Mr. Brown, now 
that you are quite the hero of the moment 
yourself, do let me congratulate you. They 
say there is not a chance of finding this 
Phebe Thomson. Some people even say 
she is a myth and never existed; and that 
it was only a device of the old lady to give 
her an excuse for leaving you the money. 
Dear me! did you ask me a question? I 
forget. Iam really so interested to see you.” 

“T like an answer when it’s practicable,” 
said the lawyer. ‘I said I supposed you 
were about some business at Miss Christian’s 
house ? ” 

“T must answer you this time, mustn’t I, 
or you wont talk to me any longer?” said 
the playful interlocutor, whom John Brown 
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‘could have addressed in terms other than 


| complimentary. “ Yes, poor thing, I’ve been 
j at Miss Christian’s, and on a disagreeable 
_ business too, in the present circumstances, 
We are going to send our Mary away to a 
finishing-school. So I had to tell poor Bes. 
sie we shouldn’t want any more music-les. 
sons after this quarter. I was very sorry, I 
am sure—and there was Mrs. Mayor taking 
her little girls away from the morning-class, 
When they expected to get Mrs. Thom. 
jeans money they had been a little careless, 
I suppose ; and to give three days’ holiday 
in the middle of the quarter, without any 
reason for it but an old person’s death, you 
know—a death out of the house—is trying 
to people’s feelings; and Mrs. Christian 
had given everybody to understand that her 
daughter would soon have no occasion for 
teaching. People.don’t like these sort of 
things ; and Mrs. Mayor heard of somebody 
else a little nearer, who is said to be very 
good at bringing on little children. I said 
all I could to induce her to change her mind; 
but I believe they’re to leave next quarter. 
Poor Bessie! I am very sorry for her, I am 
sure.” 

“And this is how you ladies comfort a 
good young woman when she meets with a 
great disappointment ?” said John Brown. 

“‘La!—a disappointment! You know 
that only means one thing to a girl,” said 
the lady, “‘but you’re always so severe. 
Bessie has had no disappointment, as peo- 
ple understand the word; yet there’s young 
Dr. Rider, you know, very attentive, and 1 
do hope he’ll propose directly, and set it all 
right for her, poor thing, for she’s a dear 
good girl. But to hear you speak so—of all 
people—Mr. Brown. Why, isn’t it your 
fault ? I declare I would hate you if I were 
Bessie Christian. If the doctor were to be 
off too, and she really had a disappointment, 
it would be dreadfully hard upon her, poor 
girl; but it’s to be hoped things will turn 
out better than that. Good-morning! but 
you have not told me a word about your 
own story—all Carlingford is full of it. 
People say you are the luckiest man!” 

These words overtook, rather than were 
addressed to, him as he hurried off indig- 
nant. John Brown was not supposed to be 
an observant person, but somehow he saw 
the genteel people of Carlingford about the 
streets that day in a © \rprisingly distinct 
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manner—saw them eager to get a little oc- 
cupation for themselves anyhow—saw them 
coming out for their walks, and their shop- 
ping, and their visits, persuading themselves 
by such means that they were busy people, 
yirtuously employed, and making use of 
their life. What was Bessie doing? Mr. 
Brown thought he would like to see her, 
and that he would not like to see her. It 
was painful to think of being anyhow con- 
nected with an arrangement which con- 


‘demned to that continued labor such a 


young soft creature—a creature so like, 
and yet so unlike, those other smiling young 
women who were enjoying their youth. And 
just because it was painful Mr. Brown could 
not take his thoughts off that subject. If 
Phebe Thomson turned up he should cer- 
tainly try to induce her to do something for 
the relations whom her mother had disap- 
pointed so cruelly. If Phoebe Thomson did 
not turn up—well, what then ?—if she didn’t? 
Mr. Brown could not tell: it would be his 
duty to do something. But, in the mean 
time, he did nothing except shake his fist 
at young Rider’s drag as it whirled the doc- 
tor past to his patients, and repeat the 
“shabby fellow!” of last night with an air 
of disgust. John Brown had become very 
popular just at that moment; all his friends 
invited him to dinner, and dropped in to 
hear about this story which had electrified 
Carlingford. And all over the town the un- 
known entity called Phoebe Thomson was 
discussed in every possible kind of hypoth- 
esis, and assumed a different character in 
the hands of every knot of gossips. No- 
body thought of Bessie Christian ; but more 
and more as nobody thought of her, that 
light little figure running across the quiet 
street, and wanting to speak to him, im- 
pressed itself like a picture upon the reten- 
tive but not very fertile imagination of Mrs. 
Thomson’s executor. It troubled, and vexed, 
and irritated, and unsettled him. One little 
pair of willing hands ; one little active cheer- 
ful soul; and all the burden of labor, and 
patience, and dread monotony of life that 
God had ailotted to that pretty creature ; 
how it could be, and nobody step in to pre- 
vent it, was a standing marvel to John 
Brown, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Brown was well known everywhere 
as a famous business man—not perhaps in 
that sense so familiar to modern observers, 
which implies the wildest flights of specula- 
tion, and such skilful arts of bookmaking as 
ruin themselves by their very cleverness. 
Mr. Brown did not allow the grass to grow 
below his feet ; his advertisements perpetu- 
ally led off that list of advertisements in the 
Times which convey so many skeleton ro- 
mances to a curious public. All over the 
country, people began to entertain guesses 
about that Phoebe Thomson who was to hear 
something so much to her own advantage ; 
and Phoebe Thomsons answered to the call 
through all the breadth of the three king- 
doms. Mr. Brown had a detective officer 
in his pay for the whole year. He made 
journeys himself, and sent this secret agent 
on innumerable journeys. He discovered 
the regiment, a detachment of which had 
been stationed at the Isle of Man during the 
year 1808; he went to the island; he left 
no means untried of finding out this hypo- 
thetical person. Nearer at home, Mr. Brown 
had made short work of Nancy, who, too 
deeply mortified by the failure of her hopes 
to remain in Carlingford, had returned to 
her native place with a moderate pension, 
her own savings, and her mistress’ old 
clothes, not so badly satisfied on the whole, 
but still a defeated woman. While poor 
Mrs. Christian, compelled by sore dint of 
time and trouble to give up her forlorn 
hope of getting justice done her, and re- 
claiming the wealth that had been so nearly 
hers from the hands of Mr. Brown, was half 
reconciled to him by his summary dealings 
with her special enemy. A whole year had 
passed, and other things had happened at 
Carlingford. Everybody now did not talk 
of Mrs. Thomson’s extraordinary will, and 
John Brown’s wonderful chance of coming 
into twenty thousand pounds. People had 
even given over noting that the young doc- 
tor had thought better of that foolish fancy 
of his for Bessie Christian. All the persons 
in this little drama had relapsed into the 
shade. It was a very heavy shadow so far 
as Grove Street was concerned. The little 





pupils had fallen off, collected again, fallen 
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off once more. If the cheerful glimmer of 
firelight had never failed in the sick-room— 
if the helpless old father, sitting in that calm 
of infirmity and age, making comments which 


’ would have irritated his careful attendants 


beyond bearing if they had not been used to 
them, never missed any thing of his usual 
comforts—nobody knew at what cost these 
comforts were bought. But there did come 
@ crisis in which patience and courage, and 
the steadfast soul which had carried the 
young breadwinner through the drear mo- 
notony of that year, failed her at last. Her 
mother, who was of a different temper from 
Bessie, and had gone through a thousand 
despairs‘and revivals before the young crea- 
ture at her side began to droop, saw that 
the time had come when every thing was at 
stake ;, and, more reluctantly and slowly, 
Bessie herself came to see it. She could 
not set her back against the wall of that 
little house of theirs and meet every assail- 
ant; she could not tide it out in heroic si- 
lence, and abstinence alike from comfort and 
complaint. That was her natural impulse ; 
and the victory, if slow, would have been 
certain: so Bessie thought at least. But 


want was at the door, and they could not 


afford to wait; something else must be at- 
tempted. Bessie must go out into the mar- 
ket-place and seek new masters—there was 
no longer work for her here. 

This was how the scene was shifted in the 
following conclusive act. 

John Brown, travelling, and fuming and 
aggravating himself much over the loss of 
his time and the distraction of his thoughts, 
was in London that day—a May-day, when 
everybody was in London. He had seen his 
detective, and no further intelligence had 
been obtained. Phebe Thomson was as 
far off as ever—farther off; for now that 
all these efforts had been made, it was clear 
that either she must be dead or in some quar- 





| Brown. 
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It was in the ground-floor of a great, faded, 
sombre house, in a street near St. Jamey’ 
Park—a place of aching interest to some 
people in that palpitating world of human 
interests. It occurred to Mr. Brown to go 
in and see if there were any lists to be looked 
over. Phoebe Thomson might have a daugh- 
ter who might be a governess. It was an 
absurd idea enough, and he knew it to be 
so; nevertheless he swung open the green 
baize door. 

Inside, before the desk, stood a little fig. 
ure which he knew well, still in that black 
dress which she had worn when she ran across 
Grove Street and wanted to speak to him; 
with a curl of the light hair, which looked 
so fair and full of color on her black shawl, 
escaped from under her bonnet, talking softly 
and eagerly to the clerk. Was there no other 
place he could send her to? She had come 
up from the country, and was so very relue- 
tant to go down without hearing of some- 
thing. The man shook his head, and read over 
to her several entries in his book. Bessie 
turned round speechless towards the doot. 
Seeing some one standing there, she lifted 
her eyes full upon John Brown. Troubled 
and yet steady, full of tears yet clear and see- 
ing clear, shining blue like the skies, witha 
great patience, these eyes encountered the 
unexpected familiar face. If she felt an ad- 
ditional pang in seeing him, or if any grudge 
against the supplanter of her family trem- 
bled in Bessie’s heart, it made no sign upon 
her face. She said “ good-morning ” cheer. 
fully as she went past him, and only quick- 
ened her pace a little to get out of sight. 
She did not take any notice of the rapid step 
after her; the step which could have made 
up to her in two paces, but did not, restrained 
by an irresolute will. Probably she knew 
whose step it was, and interpreted rightly, to 
some superficial degree, the feelings of John 
She thought he was a good-hearted 


ter of the world impervious to newspaper ad- | man—she thought he was sorry to knowot 


vertisements and detective officers. 


Mr. ‘guess the straits which Bessie thanked 


Brown bore the disappointment with a very | Heaven nobody in this world did fully know 
good grace. He felt contented now to slacken | —she thought, by and by, shy of intruding 


his efforts ; he even felt as if he himself were | 
already the possessor of old Mrs. Thomson’s | 
twenty thousand pounds. 


urely through the strects, he paused before | 


one of those “Scholastic Agency ” 


which abound in the civilized end of London. | 


upon her, that step would drop off, and she 
would hear it no more. But it was nots 


As he went leis- | | to be. 


“‘ Miss Christian, I want to speak to you,” 


offices | said John Brown. 


She turned towards him directly without 
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any pretence of surprise; and with a smile, 
the best she could muster, waited to hear 
what it was. 

“We are both walking the same way,” 
said Mr. Brown. 

In spite of herself amazement woke upon 
Bessie’s face. ‘That is true: but was that 
all that you had to say?” said Bessie, with 
the smiles kindling all her dimples. The 
dimples had only been hidden by fatigue, 
and hardship, and toil. They were all there. 

“No, not quite. Were you looking for 
employment in that office? and why are you 
seeking employment here ?” said the attor- 
ney, looking anxiously down upon her. 

“Because there’s a great many of us in 
Carlingford,” said Bessie, steadily ; ‘“ there 
arc half as many governesses as there are 
children. I thought I might perhaps get on 
better here.” 

“In London! Do you think there are 
fewer governesses here?” said Mr. Brown, 
going on with his questions, and meanwhile 
studying very closely his little companion’s 
face; not rudely. To be sure it was a very 
honest direct investigation, but there was 
nota thought of rudeness or disrespect either 
in the eyes that made it or the heart. 

“T dare say it’s as bad everywhere,” said 
Bessie, with a little sigh; ‘‘ but when one 
cannot get work in one place, one naturally 
turns to another. I had an appointment to- 
day to come up to see a lady; but I was not 
the proper person. Perhaps I shall have to 
stay at home after all.” 

“Have you any grudge at me ? ” said Mr. 
Brown. 

Bessie looked up open-eyed and wonder- 
ing. ‘Grudge? at you? How could I? I 
dare say,” said Bessie, with a sigh anda 
smile, ‘mamma had, a year ago; but not 
me. The times I have spoken to you, Mr. 
Brown, you have always been kind to me.” 

“Have I?” said the lawyer. He gave 
her a strange look, and stopped short, as if 
his utterance was somehow impeded. Kind 
toher! Heremembered that time in Grove 
Street, and could have scourged himself at 
the recollection. Bessie had taken him en- 
tirely aback by her simple expression. He 
could have sobbed under that sudden touch. 
To see her walking beside him, cheerful, 
tteadfast, without a complaint—a creature 
separated from the world, from youth and 
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pleasure, and mere comfort even—enduring 
hardness, for all her soft childlike dimples 
and unaffected smiles—his composure was 
entirely overcome. He was going to do 
something very foolish. He gasped, and 
gave himself up. 

“Tf you don’t bear me a grudge, come 
over into the Park here, where we can hear 
ourselves speak. I want to speak to you,” 
said Mr. Brown. 

She turned into the Park with him quite 
simply, as she did every thing without 
any pretence of wonder or embarrassment. 
There he walked a long time by her side in 
silence, she waiting for what he had to say, 
he at the most overwhelming loss how to 
say it. The next thing he said was to ask 
her to sit down in a shady, quiet corner, 
where there was an unoccupied seat. She 
was very much fatigued. It was too bad of 
him to bring her out of her way. 

“But it is so noisy in the street,” said 
Mr. Brown. Then, with a pause after this 
unquestionable truism, “ I’ve been thinking 
about you this very long time.” 

Bessie looked up quickly with great 
amazement; thinking of her! She was 
wiser when she cast her eyes down again. 
Mr. Brown had not the smallest conception 
that he had explained himself without say- 
ing a syllable, but he had, notwithstanding, 
leaving Bessie thunderstruck, yet with a 
moment’s time to deliberate. While he 
went on with his embarrassed, slow expres- 
sions, fancying that he was gradually con- 
veying to her mind what he meant, Bessie, 
in a dreadful silent flutter and agitation, 
was revolving the whole matter, and asking 
herself what she was to answer. She had 
ten full minutes for this before he came to 
the point, and before, according to his idea, 
the truth burst upon her. But it is doubt- 
ful whether that ten minutes’ preparation 
was any advantage to Bessie. It destroyed 
the unconsciousness, which was her greatest 
charm ; it made an end of her straightfor- 
wardness; worst of all, it left her silent. 
She gave a terrified glance up at him when 
it actually happened. There he stood full 
in the light, with all his awkwardnesses more 
clearly revealed than usual; six-and-forty, 
abrupt, almost eccentric; telling that story 
very plainly, without compliment or pas- 
sion; would she have him? He was con- 
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tent that she should think it over—he was 
content to wait for her answer; but if it 
was to be no, let her say it out. 

Strange to say, that word which she was 
exhorted to say out did not come to Bessie’s 
lips. Perhaps because she trembled a great 
deal, and really lost her self-possession, and 
for the moment did not know what she was 
about. But even in her agitation she did 
not think of saying it. Mr. Brown, when 
he had his say out, marched up and down 
the path before her, and did not interrupt 
her deliberations. Another dreadful ten 
minutes passed over Bessie. The more she 
thought it over, the more bewildered she 
became as to what she was to say. 

“Please would you walk with me to the 
railway,” were the words that came from 
Bessie’s lips at last. She rose up trembling 
and faint, and with a kind of instinct took 
Mr. Brown’s arm. He, on his part, did not 
say any thing to her. His agitation melted 
away into a subdued silent tenderness which 
did not need any expression. He took her 
back into the streets, all along that tiresome 
way. He suffered the noise to surround and 
abstract her without any interruption which 
would make her conscious of his presence. 
It was a strange walk for both. To have 
called them lovers would have been absurd— 
to have supposed that here was a marriage 
of convenience about to be arranged would 
have been more ridiculous still. What was 
it? Bessie went along the street in a kind 
of cloud, aware of nothing very clearly; 
feeling somehow that she leant upon some- 
body, and that it was somebody upon whom 
she had a right to lean. They reached the 
railway thus, without any further explana- 
tion. Mr. Brown put the trembling girl 
into a carriage, and did not go with her. 
The Carlingford attorney had turned into a 
paladin. Was it possible that his outer 
man itself had smoothed out and expanded 
too P 

“TI am not going with you,” he said, 
grasping her hand closely. ‘I wont em- 
barrass or distress you, Bessie; but, recol- 
lect you have not said no; and when I come 
to Grove Street to-morrow, I’ll hope to hear 
vou say yes. I'll let you off,” said John 
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Brown, grasping the little soft hand so tigy 
and hard that it hurt Bessie, “Til let yon 
off with liking, if you’ll give me that ; atm 
age I don’t even venture to say for myx 
that I’m very much in love.” 

And with that, the eyes, which had be. 
trayed him before, flashed in Bessie’s fag 
a contradiction of her elderly lover’s word, 
Yes! it astounded himself almost as mud 
as it did Bessie. He would still have flatl 
contradicted anybody who accused him 
that folly ; but he went away with an unde 
niable blush into the London streets, self. 
convicted. A year’s observation and m 
hour’s talk had resulted in a much lew 
philosophical sentiment than Mr. Brom 
was prepared for. He went back to th 
streets, wondering what she would like in 
all those wonderful shop-windows. He 
traced back, step for step, the road they hal 
come together. He was not six-and-forty- 
six-and-twenty was the true reading. That 
was a May-day of his youth that had com 
to him, sweet if untimely; a missed May. 
day, perhaps all the better that it had bea 
kept for him these many tedious years. 

And though Bessie cried all the way dom 
to Carlingford, the no she had not said dil 
not occur to her as any remedy for he 
tears; and, indeed, when she rememberel 
how she had taken Mr. Brown’s arm, and 
felt that she had committed herself by thet 
act, the idea was rather a relief to Bessie, 
“Tt was as bad as saying yes at once,” said 
she to herself, with many blushes. Bu 
thus, you perceive, it was done, and could 
not be altered. She must stand to the com 
sequences of her weakness now. 

It made a great noise in Carlingford, # 
might be supposed; it made a vast differ- 
ence in the household of Mrs. Christian, 
which was removed to the house in whic 
she had formerly hoped to establish herself 
as heir-at-law. But the greatest difference 
of all was made in that dim, spaciow, 
wainscoted dining-room, which did né 
know itself in its novel circumstances. Thét 
was where the change was most remarkably 
apparent; and all these years Phoebe Thom 
son’s shadow has thrown no cloud as y@ 
over the path of John Brown. 
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From Chambers's Journal. 
FRANCES BROWNE. 

Few of our readers can be unacquainted 
with the story of Eurytus, the blind Spartan, 
who, when he heard that the Three Hundred 
were defending the pass of Thermopyle 
against the Persian host, called for his arms, 
ordered his helot to lead him to the field, 
and, rushing on his country’s foes, was 
pierced by the spears and arrows of the in- 
yaders. The Spartan’s chivalry has been 
the theme of poet’s song and historian’s page, 
and after the lapse of more than two thou- 
sand years, still stirs the heart and dims the 
eye. But there are nobler deeds than his, 
wrought by weaker hands, tried by greater 
privations. To risk a life upon which the 
shadow of darkness has fallen, with the cer- 
tainty of gaining after death an immortality 
of fame, is not the most exalted heroism. 
Many have sought the shadow of death as a 

‘refuge from the shadow of darkness, and 
with the knowledge that their name and 
memory would be buried with their bones. 
But to meet the decrees of fate with a calm 
and undaunted front ; to fight the battle of 
life single-handed against poverty, blind- 
ness, and a host of relentless combatants, 
when you must first dig for the iron where- 
with to forge the armor and fashion the 
sword; to contend day after day, and year 
after year, for no guerdon but bread, and no 
statue but the statu quo: this is a heroism 
greater than that of the Spartan, and deserv- 
ing more honorable record than that at Ther- 
mopyle ; “ Stranger, go tell the world that I 
strive on obedient to the gods’ commands.” 

Yet this heroism has been displayed in 
our own day by her whose name stands at 


the head of tnis paper, and whose long and | 


hard struggle for the means of life has hith- 
erto left her little leisure for doing justice to 
her powers in a work of sustained effort ; 
but who, by the munificence of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, in presenting her with a gift 
of one hundred pounds, at a time when 
health and funds were much exhausted, has 
at.length found an opportunity of giving to 
her country’s literature a work of fiction 
worthy of her pen. The publication of these 
volumes * affords us an occasion for sketch- 
ing the brief story of the life of their author- 
88, 


* My Share of the World. By Frances Browne. 
London : Hurst and Blackett. 1861. 
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Frances Browne was born on the 16th of 
January, 1816, at Stranorlar, a mountain 
village in the county Donegal, Ireland. 
Her great-grandfather managed to run 
through a good estate, and his descendants 
were left with limited means. Her father 
was glad to fill the office of postmaster in 
the village. Frances was the seventh child 
ina family of twelve; and at the age of 
eighteen months, not having received the 
benefit of Jenner’s discovery, she lost her 
sight by the small-pox. She had no teacher 
even in the elements of learning. Her 
knowledge of grammar and geography was 
acquired by listening to her brothers and sis- 
ters, as they read aloud their lessons for the 
village school; and we have heard her say, 
that the first geographical problem which 
puzzled her was, how Columbus could haye 
hoped to reach the coasts of Asia by sailing 
west, till a neighbor solved the difficulty by 
explaining that the earth was a globe; “ but 
to comprehend this fully,” she observed, 
“cost me the study of a sleepless night.” 
To understand the world’s angles and as- 
perities was a problem still in store for her, 
and soon to occasion her many sleepless 
nights. 

Meanwhile the pursuit of learning was fol- 
lowed with an ardor which alone animates 
those who have to contend against the great- 
est obstacles. Step by step she advanced 
along the rugged road to the jealously 
guarded tree of knowledge. There were no 
guide-posts to direct the wayfarer, and many 
tolls were demanded of her. To gain time 
for her brothers and sisters to read to her, 
she did the household work assigned to them. 
To gain their inclination, she bribed them 
by telling them stories of her own invention, 
or which they had formerly read to her, but 
forgotten. She acquired a knowledge of 
French in exchange for lessons in English 
grammar, given to the daughter of the vil- 
lage teacher. She impressed on her memory 
the day’s reading, by repeating it all over 
to herself in the silence of the night. Among 
the works that were thus mastered were 
Hume’s England, and the twenty-one vol- 
umes of the Ancient Universal History. But 
it was a great event for the future novelist 
when the Heart of Mid-Lothian fell into har 
hands, her acquaintance with works of fio- 
tion being previously limited to such books 
as Susan Gray, the Negro Servant, and the 
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Adventures of Baron Munchauson ; for in 
Frances Browne’s youth there was no book- 
seller’s shop within three counties of Stra- 
norlar, and circulating libraries were things 
undreamt of. 

About the end of her fifteenth year, hav- 
ing heard much of the Iliad, she obtained 
the loan of Pope’s translation. ‘It was 
like the discovery of a new world,” she 
writes to a friend, ‘“‘and effected a total 
change in my ideas on the subject of poetry. 
There was at the time a considerable manu- 
script of my own productions in existence, 
which of course I regarded with some par- 
tiality ; but Homer had awakened me, and 
in a fit of sovereign contempt, I committed 
the whole to the flames. After Homer’s, the 
work that produced the greatest impression 


on my mind was Byron’s Childe Harold. 


The one had induced me to burn my first 
manuscript, and the other made me resolve 
against verse-making in future.” In this res- 
olution she persevered for nearly ten years, 
till, in the summer of 1840, having heard a 
volume of Irish songs read, she could no 
longer keep silence, and a poem was com- 
posed, called The Songs of our Land, which 
was first printed in the Irish Penny Journal, 


and may still be found in Duffy’s Ballad 
Poetry of Ireland. Then followed contribu- 
tions to the Atheneum, Hood’s Magazine, and 


Lady Blessington’s Keepsake. Her verses 
were copied into the journals of the day ; 
and she felt herself poetess. At length the 
thought came to her in the long, sleepless 
nights, could she not, though sightless and 
friendless, make her own way in the world? 
Alas! the golden age had gone by, when, 
like Blind Harry, she could earn food and 
shelter by reciting the productions of her 
muse to chiefs and dames. Yet there were 
other walks in literature where bread might 
be got as well as fame. She would leave 
her native hills—but not Parnassus—and 
make the venture, though clouds and dark- 
ness rested on it. This purpose was car- 
ried into effect in the spring of 1847, when 
the terrible famine which made such devasta- 
tion in her country began. Having no re- 
sources but a pension of twenty pounds, 
rranted from the Royal Bounty Fund by Sir 

bert Peel, and no companion but her sister, 
she crossed the channel for the land of Burns, 
and as she went, she sang :— 
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“T leave the spring-time by thy streams, with 
dreams that will not part, 
And on thy hills what kindred names without 
one kindred heart ! 
They will not miss my steps at heart, or 
shrine, or social band ; 
Oh, free the homeless heart goes forth—yvet 
fare-thee-well, my land ! ” : 
Edinburgh was the city selected for her 
residence. There her genius, worth, and 
industry procured her the means of life, and 
made her many friends, among others Chris. 
topher North, and the proprietors of this 
Journal, to which the second piece of prose 
composition she ever attempted was contrib- 
uted.* She wrote tales and sketches, essays 
and reviews, leaders and songs, for various 
newspapers and magazines ; refusing no em- 
ployment, however uncongenial, and acquit. 
ting herself as conscientiously in a story- 
book for children, as in writing for the 
entertainment of their elders. During her 
residence in the northern capital, she pub- 
lished a volume of Lyrics and Miscellaneous 
Poems, which she dedicated to the late Sir 
Robert Peel, in grateful recollection of his lib- 
erality and kindness ; a series of Legends of 
Ulster, her native province ; and T'he Erick- 
sons, a tale for the young. She found her 
abilities for prose-writing gradually strength- 
en and improve, but her fortunes did not 
brighten in equal proportion. Sometimes 


ill-health, sometimes a dishonest publisher, 


was the drawback to her prosperity. Yet 
when things were at their best, there were 
two to be maintained ; and ever mindful of 
the claims of kindred, Frances, out of her 
poverty, contributed to the support of her 
mother, as she has done for seventeen years 
past. No wonder if at times she felt the 
burden of life heavy, and mourned in the 
bitterness of her soul, “ that the waters of 
her lot were often troubled, though not by 
angels.” 

In 1852, after a residence of five years in 
Edinburgh, she removed to London. Her 
sister married soon after, and returned to 
Scotland ; and upon a friend condoling with 
Frances on her loneliness, she smilingly re- 
plied: “Oh, you know, in the absence of 
other relatives, an author may manage very 
well with the help of the relative pronouns.” 
Since that period, she has had the assistance 


* “ The Lost New-year’s Gift,” March 8, 1845, 
No. 62, 2d Series, 
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of a secretary for a few hours every day, her 
lengthened service to literature not yet en- 
abling her to have one entirely at her com- 
mand. In those hours she has written songs 
which have pleased many who little guessed 
under what circumstances they were dic- 
tated. 

Frances Browne’s poems are, in truth, her 
best biography, for they show us her energy 
of mind, her resolution of character, her 
scorn of mean and soulless men, her love of 
the brave, the wise, and the good. Unlike 
the poems of Blacklock, which abound with 
complaints of the difficulties and distresses 
of his situation, his “‘rueful darkness ” and 
“gloomy vigils,” her lyrics contain little al- 
jusion to her outward life, and are altogether 
silent on the subject of her great calamity. 
With Voltaire, when some one was holding 
forth on De la Motte’s blindness, she thinks 
that the public is concerned only with the 
powers of the author’s mind, and not with 
the misfortunes of his body. But the circum- 
stances of her life have given her a color to, 
if they have never formed the burden of, her 
song. Poverty having been her portion from 
the cradle, her sympathies are with the poor, 
“the wearers of the world’s old clothes.” 
Years of loneliness have made her look long- 
ingly forward to that better time when “none 
will lead a stranger’s life,” and to that hap- 
pier shore, “‘where hearts will find their 
own.” She deems this age but a material 
one, wherein the statesman’s notion of the 
highest good is, that 

“People and press no questions ask, 
But joyfully pay taxes ;” 
while 


“The sun of the priest’s millennial views, 
Is no dissent, and all the dues ; ” 


and the trader’s, that 
“There will be no Gazette to fear, 
But profits quite surprising ; 
With wages falling every year, 
And the markets always rising.” 
In such an age, the poet is, she complains, 
outof place. “Tis a cruel fate, which ban- 


ishes him from his native heaven, and binds 
him to the clay—cruel as that which brings 
the wild swan from the purple heights of 
morn, to the dust and dulness of earth. 
This thought is beautifully expressed in the 
following touching poem, called 
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“ THE WILD SWAN. 


‘* An arrow sent from the hunter’s string, 
When the moorland sky was gray, 
Had smote the strength of the wild swan’s 


wing, 
On his far and upward way ; 

Pinion and plume of vigor reft, 

Drooped like boughs by the tempest cleft 
On some green forest tree, 

And never might that wild swan soar 

To the purple heights of morning more ; 

Or westward o’er the hill-tops cleave 

His course through the cloudy isles of eve, 
And the sunset’s golden sea. 


“ The light of the lovely lakes that lie 

Among green woods was gone 

From all his days, but the years went by, 
And the lonely swan lived on, 

A captive, bound to the dull earth then, 

With wingless creatures, and weary men 
Who could not quit the clay ; 

He grew like them, as a dweller must, 

At home with the dulness and the dust, 

Till faded from his memory’s hold 

The life and the liberty of old, 
Like a far forgotten day. 


“ Yet ever as from wood and wave 
The smile of the summer went, 
And his kindred’s march passed south, above 
The spot where he was pent, 
With their wavy lines, and their wings of snow, 
And their trumpet’s notes sent far below 
To bid that lingerer rise, 
The swan would gaze as the host swept by, 
And a wild regret was in his cry, 
As if for the nobler part and place 
He lost, in the freedom of his race— 
In the joy of streams and skies. 


“ Falls not that wild swan’s fortune oft 

On souls that scorn the ground, 

Whose outspread wings the deadly shaft 
Of an earthward fate hath found ; 

And narrowed down to some dusty scope 

The tameless strength and the tireless hope 
That for the skies were born ; 

Till in the lore of that lifeless lot 

Their glorious birthright seems forgot, 

As dimness deepens and grayness grows, 

And year by year with its burden goes 
To.-the night that knows no morn ? 


“* Yet over the prison-house at times, 
Great thoughts and voices go, 
That wake with the mind-world’s mighty 
chimes, 
Their buried life below 
And the bowed of bondage lift their view 
To the heaven that lies so far and blue 
In its boundless beauty yet, 
But never can they that realm regain, 
The wing is withered, the ery is vain— 
So downward turn they, eye and heart, 
And learn, but not with a ready heart, 
Of that wild swan—‘ Forget !” ” 


But wherever our poet finds heroism, 





honesty, worth, there she reverently bows 
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down ; and never did preacher convey more | 
beautiful a lesson on the brotherhood of all 


good men, however their lots may differ, 


than is contained in the poem of Mark’s 


Mother. 


“* Mark, the miner, is full fourscore, 
But blithe he sits at his cottage door, 
Smoking the trasty pipe of clay, 
Which hath been his comfort many a day, 
In spite of work and weather ; 
It made his honest heart amends 


For the loss of strength and the death of 


friends ; 
It cheered his spirit through the lives 
And management of three good wives— 
But now those trying times are done, 
And there they sit in the setting sun, 
Mark and his pipe together. 


“From harvest-field and from pasture-ground, 
The peasant people have gathered round : 
The times are rusty, the news is scant, 
And-something like a tale they want 
From Mark’s unfailing store ; 

For he is the hamlet’s chronicle, 

And when so minded, wont to tell 

Where their great-uncles used to play— 

How their grandames looked on their wedding- 

day— 

With all that happened of chance and change, 

And all that had passed of great or strange, 
For seventy years before. 


** But on this evening, it is plain, 
Mark’s mind is not in the telling vein, 
He sits in silence and in smoke, 
With his thoughts about him like a cloak 
Wrapped tight against the blast ; 
And his eye upon the old church spire, 
Where falls the sunset’s fading fire— 
And all the friends his youth had known 
Lie round beneath the turf and stone, 
While a younger generation try 
To touch the keys of his memory 
With questions of the past. 


“* Good Mark ! how looked the Lady Rose 
Whose bower so green in our forest grows, 
Whom old men name with a blessing still 
For the torrent’s bridge, and the village mill, 

And the traveller’s wayside well ?’ 
‘Like my good mother, neighbors dear, 
How long she lies in the churchyard here !’ 
‘ Well, Mark, that bishop of kindly rule, 
Who burned the stocks, and built the school, 
How looked his Grace when the church was 

new ?’ 

‘ Neighbors, like my good mother, too, 

As those who saw could tell.’ 


«Then, Mark, the prince who checked his 
train, 
When the stag passed through your father’s 
rain ?’ 
€flacd naichhare po T Kvn hie Yank 
The light of my blessed mother’s took, 
As he bade them spare the corn.’ 
Loud laugh the peasants with rustic shout : 
‘ Now, Mark, thy wits are wearing out. 
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Thy mother was but a homely dame, 
With a wrinkled face and a toil-worn frame: 
No earthly semblance could she bear ‘ 
To a bishop learned, and a lady fair, 

And a prince to kingdoms born,’ 


“*Nay,’ saith the pastor, passing by, 

As the stars came out in the evening sky— 

‘ That homely dame hath a place and part 

Time cannot wear from the old man’s heart, 
Nor many winters wither ; 

And know ye, friends, that the wise and good 

Are all of one gracious brotherhood ; 

Howe’er their fortunes on earth may stand, 

They take the look of their promised land— 

So bounteous lady, and bishop kind, 

And prince with that royalty of mind, 
Were like Mark’s blessed mother.’ ” 


With the above—which would be a suff. 
cient answer to those critics who imagine 
that, like her own Ben Ezra, she only “sees 
of each soul the losing side ”—we must con. 
clude our notice of Frances Browne’s poetry, 
and take a rapid glance at the prose work 
already referred to as her latest effort, My 
Share of the World. 

This book is the autobiography of Fred. 
erick Favoursham of Liverpool, by tums 
artist, tutor, phrenologist, writer for the 
daily press, private secretary, holder of a 
government office, and finally of a large 
estate and many thousands. The scenes to 
which the author thus introduces us are 
various, showing considerable knowledge of 
men and things. The characters that play 
their part in the story are numerous—per- 
haps too numerous—but some of them ar 
undoubtedly original. There is a young 
gentleman of fifteen, who despises Jack th 
Giant-killer and Robinson Crusoe, and con- 
siders the learning of his letters just a waste 
of time, but who dotes upon Foxe’s Martyr- 
ology and The Inquisition Displayed, and 
will at any time lay down his knife and fork 
to hear about eternal punishment, or to 
meditate upon a tract he is composing o 
The Fall of Man. There is an old lady who 
is haunted at the full of the moon by the 
fear of the Jesuits, and goes shouting 
through the house: ‘‘ Down with the pope!” 
There is a “emale phrenologist, who proves 
to be one of the women whom our hero's 
father ha: wheedled into a pretended mat- 
riage, who advises Frederick ‘to take caré 


of bie ov ngniontionsnecs,” and ovinoes har 
own by 2mploying him as her assistant at 
the rate “of sixpence for every single, anda 
shilling for all double characters.” Theres 
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a newspaper contributor who grumbles that 
his talents are not appreciated by editor or 
proprietor, and promises to revenge his 
wrongs by “ pillorying the whole staff to all 
posterity in his great poem, The Guild of 
the Giftless;” solacing himself meat.time 
by ascribing all the misfortunes of his life 
to his wedding-day, which “ furnishes him 
with satisfactory reasons why he is not rich, 
wise, and celebrated—even the shortcomings 
of his previous life being laid at its door. 
‘Mr. Favoursham,’ he would say, in mo- 
ments of extraordinary confidence, ‘how 
could I succeed, with that fate hanging over 
me? It cast a shadow on my prospects, 
though I did not know it: a man never does 
well who has something looming in the dis- 
tance.’ ” 

Nor are actors of a higher type and finer 
mould wanting in the drama. There is 
Frederick’s mother, who is so lonely and 
heartbroken under her husband’s desertion 
and profligacy, yet whose dying injunction 
to her son is, “Never forget he is your 
father, and do not let him want in his old 
days; and if you marry, be a good man to 
your wife, for women have a poor turn in 
this world; and if you don’t, live like the 
holy virgins, that will come in white to the 


gates of heaven.” There is Frederick’s first | 


and only love, a fine ideal nature, “ with a 
born relationship to the arts and the muses,” 
whom the fates join to a reckoner of sums 
and manufacturer of ginghams, surround 
by savers of candle-ends and makers of 
economical puddings, and consign at last to 
“the night-duty in this inglorious campaign 
of ours.” There is her grandfather, a 
kindly old squire, with good word and hearty 
greeting for peasant and retainer, but who 
has never been himself since the murder 
of his only son, and who is quite bowed 
down by the suicide of his granddaughter, 
the sole comfort of his age. There is a 
brave and gifted Frenchman, whose love 
for the memory of the first Napoleon is 
greater than his love of friends or kindred, 
of fame or fortune; who has led a life almost 
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as wandering and full of adventure as Can- 
dide’s ; who turns up in Frederick’s paint- 
ing-days, and befriends him in various emer- 
gencies, gets his father off a trial for bigamy, 
and our hero himself off a platform when he 
breaks down in a lecture, consoles him on 
the marriage of his first love with the re- 
mark: “ You have missed Lucy somehow, 
but not the dream of your youth: you will 
never frown upon her because the joint is 
overdone, or the linen not mended;” who 
sings him the finest of songs, and gives him 
the wisest of counsel—except on the subject 
of astrology, and the partiality of Provi- 
dence for red-haired people. 

Then we have quaint pictures of the 
goings on of an “unco righteous” family, 
startling pictures of lives of blood and dark- 
ness, comic pictures of the whims and ca- 
prices, the failings and follies of men of 
the brush and men of the pen. We have 
glimpses of the homes of two brothers who 
had made their fortune in the slave-trade, 
one of whom turns to the deaconship of a 
chapel, the other to rum and limes, for con- 
solation in his old days. We have sketches 
of mercenary love, hypocritical love, re- 
vengeful love, love to the wrong person. 
We have the portrait of a son unconsciously 
engaged in taking down his father’s trial for 
bigamy. We have—but type and paper fail 
us to tell more than that we have the prom- 
ise of another novel from the author, who, 
in the person of Frederick Favoursham, 
thus addresses the reader: “ Having told 
my own tale, it would please me to tell some 
other people’s whom I have mentioned in 
the course of it, thus taking a hint from the 
lady of the Arabian Knights, to prolong my 
literary life.” 

We think that that capricious calif, the 
Public, will be as pleased to listen to Frances 
Browne’s stories as she will be to relate 
them; and as one of the ministers of his 
royal pleasure, we promise, when his maj- 
esty next yawns, to clap our hands, and 
usher in for his diversion the author of My 
Share of the World. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
In the year 1725 the Sieur Millet of 
Rheims rejoiced, or sorrowed, in a wife 


jand although, when we come to examing 
| the data on which it is founded, and the 
| gross violation of chemical and physiological 
laws which it implies, the value of that an. 


who was almost daily intoxicated. One 
evening, as he deposed, he retired to bed authority caw be cited for so preposterous a 
at eight o’clock, leaving her in the kitchen. hypothesis is in itself instructive, and justi. 
About two in the morning he was awakened fies our particular consideration of it. We 
by a stench: he ran down to the kitchen, ‘give below a list of authorities. * It is un. 
and there found the body of his wife, or | necessary to cite authorities against the hy- 
rather the remains of her body, lying at a | pothesis: we shall have the far higher au. 
foot and a half’s distance from the fire. A | thority of positive laws to adduce, and will 
part of the head, a few of the vertebra, and | only mention, in passing, that no chemist of 
the lower extremities, were all that remained any eminence now sanctions the possibility 
unconsumed. A foot and a half of the floor- | of the phenomenon. Indeed, chemistry must 
ing was burned, but a kneading tub and relinquish her best-established truths before 
trough, which were very near the body, were | the hypothesis can be accepted. But as this 
untouched. This was Millet’s statement on kind of argument is more satisfactory to the 
his trial ; for (owing to his having a very ‘scientific world than to the general public, 


thority will disappear, yet the fact that such 


pretty servant-maid in the house, for whom 
he was thought to have an attachment) a 
suspicion had fallen on him of having mur- 
dered his wife, and burned the body to avert 
suspicion. The defence set up for him was, 
that the woman died of “ spontaneous com- 
bustion;” and this was the verdict returned. 


In the year 1847 the Countess of Gorlitz | 
was found burned in her private apartment, | 


and two medical men reported, on evidence, 
that the cause of death was spontaneous 
combustion. Suspicion having fallen on 
one of the servants, Stauff, he was brought 
to trial; and in 1850 the long investigation 
ceased with the conviction of Stauff, who 
subsequently confessed his guilt, and was 
executed. 

Between 1725 and 1850 the condition of 
scientific knowledge had been much changed ; 


yet even in 1850 the laws of nature and the | 


laws of evidence were so little understood 
by the mass of men, that Spontaneous Com- 
bustion continued to find believers, and con- 
tinues to find them still. We propose, there- 
fore, to lay before our readers a full account 
of the evidence, and the arguments adduced 
by those who believe in the phenomenon ; 
and to examine these by the light of positive 
knowledge. There are few subjects that 
better illustrate the facility with which 
theories are formed and accepted, even by 
men whose scientific training ought to have 
taught them more circumspection and a truer 
appreciation of evidence. For the belief is 
not merely a vulgar error, it is an error 
countenanced by many scientific authorities ; 


,we shall reserve it till the evidence of the 
alleged “cases” has been disposed of. In 
minds not long familiarized with the cer- 
\tainties of science, and the grounds upon 
which its conclusions are established, there 
is always a lurking distrust with regard to 
, the conclusions of science, and a proportion- 


_ate readiness to reject them in favor of the 
observations of some ‘ eye-witness.” There 
is in general but little appreciation of evi- 
dence, and none at all of the thousands of 
observations, scrutinized and verified with 
anxious care, upon which a scientific gen- 
eralization, or law of nature, is founded. 
There is also a great readiness to believe in 
_the marvellous. Our first object will there- 
fore be to examine the evidence. 


* Alberti: Ob ein Mensch von selbst lebendig 
entziindet, 1755; Philosophical Transactions, 1774. 
| Lecat: Relation de trois cas de combustion humaine 
\(Precis des ‘Travaux de ]’Acad. de Rouen, ii.) 
| Dupont: Diss. de corporis humani incendiis sponta 
\neis, 1763. Lair:. Essai sur les combustions hw 
| maines produites par un long abus des liqueurs spit- 
| Hueuses, 1800. Kopp: Diss. de causis combustionis 
1 arora in corp. hum. facte, 1800. Koester: Diss. 
é combustione corpor. hum. spont., 1804. Chirac: 
Considerations sur la combust. humaine (Theses de 
Paris, An. xiii.). Charpentier: Recherches phys- 
tol. pathol. et chimiques sur les phénoménes de la 
| comb. humaine (Bulletins de la Fac. de Med. de 
| Paris, vii.). Fontenelle: Recherches chimiques & 
med. sur les combust. humaines spontanées, 1828. 
Fodéré: Meédicine Légale, iii, Orfila et Devergie: 
Comb. humaine (Encyclopédie Moderne, vii.). Bre- 
schet: Combustion humaine (Nouveau Dict. de 
Médicine). Mare: Comb. humaine (Dict. des Sci- 
ences Médicales). Apjohn in Cyclopedia of Prac- 
jtical Medicine. Hooper’s Medical Dictionary, by 
| Grant, 1848. Beck: Medical Jurisprudence. Stru- 
| bel: Die Selbstverbrennung des Menschlichen Kor- 
| pers, 1848. Briand et Chaudé: Manuel Complet de 
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| Médicine Légale, 1858. 
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After noticing the incredulity excited by drawn up as historians of witchcraft and 
the narratives, M. Breschet says: ‘“ Les apparitions. But the question is not, Who 
nombreuses observations que V’on posséde de | believes the phenomenon? it is, Who has 
la combustion humaine, et les historiens qui | any direct evidence to offer ? 


nous le ont transmises, ne permettent pas 
de porter l’incrédulité jusqu’a nier l’exist- 
ence de ce phénomeéne. I] nous suffira de 
nommer Lecat, Vicq d’Azir, Lair, Kopp, 
Dupuytren, et Mare, pour ne plus conserver 
de dowte sur la réalité des combustions hu- 
maines.” In Hooper’s Medical Dictionary 
we find a similar statement: “The number 
of caes on record is so considerable as to 
leave no doubt of the reality of some process 
of igneous decomposition appearing dur- 
ing life under circumstances quite different 
from those of ordinary combustion from the 
application of fire.” Now it is clear from 
these statements that the writers are very 
imperfectly acquainted with the laws of ev- 
idence. They speak of “ observations ” and 
“cases” when nothing is more certain, or 
indeed more generally admitted, thaa that 
no single observation has ever been made, 
no single case of spontaneous combustion 
has been established, otherwise all incredu- 
lity would vanish. The records referred to 
are not records of observations and cases, 
but are stories purporting to be cases — 
stories of events which are explained on the 
assumption of spontaneous combustion, be- 
cause the ordinary explanations are at fault. 
After thus confounding the guess of a 
reportet with an observation, the writer 
continues: “ Little is distinctly known con- 
cerning these mysterious cases; for it is a 
remarkable fact, that in no instance has any 
witness been present at the precise moment 
when the patient took fire.” The stories of 
ghosts and spirit-rappings have a better 
claim to be regarded as evidence, since, ab- 
surd as the interpretations may be, the facts 
are vouched for by eye-witnesses. In the 
stories of spoutaneous combustion there is 
ho eye-witness, there is only a guess in the 
dark, When M. Breschet refers with em- 
phasis to the historians who have transmit- 
ted the stories, and thinks that the reality 
of the phenomenon is established because 
respected names can be cited among the 


believers in it, he forgets that these authori- 


ties are only repeating the reports of igno- 
rant and unscientific people narrating what 
they saw and inferred after the event. A 
list of names far more imposing might be 





Who saw the 
rise and progress of the combustion? And 
the answer is simple: The evidence is never 
of a direct and positive kind. No one has 
ever seen the phenomenon; no one pretends 
to have been present when the living body 
spontaneously burst into flame; no one 
even pretends to be fully acquainted with all 
the circumstances and conditions preceding 
the event. That the phenomenon ever did 
occur is, therefore, wholly hypothetical. It 
is an inference called upon to explain ap- 
pearances which otherwise do not seem ex- 
plicable. Not knowing how the body in 
question was burned—not understanding by 
what ordinary means it could have been 
burned under the circumstances—men as- 
sume an extraordinary process. The basis 
of their argument is flat ignorance. They 
know nothing, and infer all. On a similar 
basis many equally absurd explanations are 
daily erected unsuspiciously. The mind in 
its impatience cannot rest without an expla- 
nation of some kind. When men see huge 
boulders heaped somewhat in the shape of a 
rude pulpit, they invent an “explanation,” 
and we have the legend of the Devil’s Pul- 
pit, because they are not content to sit down 
in quiet ignorance. When men see tables 
moving, and hear strange noises which they 
‘cannot explain,” they straightway begin 
explaining them as the work of spirits. 
When an epidemic breaks out, we hear on 
all sides confident explanations of it from 
gentlemen who have attended chemical lec- 
tures, and attribute it to “ozone” or to the 
“want of ozone.” In these and a hun- 
dred similar examples, no attempt is made 
to prove the presence of the assumed cause, 
or to prove that the particular cause, if 
present, would necessarily produce this par- 
ticular effect. But for a scientific hypothesis, 
one at least of these preliminaries is indis- 
pensable. If observation had detected any 
causal relation between ozone and the epi- 
demic, there would be a scientific justifica- 
tion for the inference that ozone was now 
actually at work; we might, provisionally, 
assume the presence of ozone, because, if 
present, it would account for the epidemic. 
Or, on the other hand, if the presence of 
ozone in unusual abundance were proved, 
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we might infer that this was one cause of 
the epidemic, and then proceed to test the 
inference. But to assume the presence of 
the agent, and also to assume its causal re- 
lations, and to make both these assumptions 
merely as an alleviation of our impatience, 
may be the practice of the vulgar—it is not 
the method of a philosopher. 

Yet it is obvious that both these assump- 
tions are made in the hypothesis of Spon- 
taneous Combustion. In utter ignorance of 
how the death was caused, men assume that 
it was caused by spontaneous combustion ; 
and they imagine they bring evidence in 
proof of this assumption when they show 
how little evidence there is for any other. 
They forget that there is no evidence at all. 
Granting that it is absolutely impossible to 
suggest any acceptable explanation of the 
cause of death, this impossibility is no evi- 
dence that the cause was spontaneous com- 
bustion: there is simply absence of evidence. 
We cannot account for the phenomenon. 
Nor is this difficulty removed by our in- 
‘venting an explanation which has no guar- 
antee of evidence. If in this ignorance we 
must guess at a cause, the guess should at 
least be one of probable or possible causes ; 
and spontaneous combustion is impossible. 

The matter stands thus: A body is found 
burned; the circumstances attending the 
burning are unknown; they have to be in- 
ferred; but, in the absence of the usual 
indications, we are unable to assign any of 
the ordinary causes: a hundred supposi- 
tions are possible, but there is no direct 
evidence for any one; each must, therefore, 
be tested by its inherent probability. If we 
said that the body was burned by the hot 
breath of a dragon, we should have as much 
evidence for the assertion as if we said the 
body spontaneously ignited—that is to say, 
we should have no evidence at all. Our 
opponents, in refuting the dragon hypothe- 
sis, would not trouble themselves about the 
evidence, but would point out the high de- 
gree of improbability in the assumption of a 
dragon, and the want of any warrant for 
supposing that the dragon’s breath could 
burn a man. In like manner the philoso- 
pher troubles himself but little about the 
erifence “8 onemtonesns ecombusticn con 
tained in the recorded stories, because he 
can prove that the phenomenon itself is im- 
possible. 





| 
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As we are addressing the general public, 
and not merely a public of scientific men, 
we shall consider the alleged evidence, since, 
if we can show that this evidence, upon 
which so much reliance is placed, is abso. 
lutely worthless because it is neve> direct, 
and never establishes the smallest presump. 
tion in favor of spontaneous combustion 
over any other imaginary cause, we shall 
gain a more willing-hearing to the scientifig 
arguments which prove the absurdity of the 
hypothesis. 

Liebig, who has treated this question in 
a masterly manner, * remarks that the de. 
scriptions of cases which belong to the last 
century do not proceed from highly cult 
vated physicians, but from ignorant persons 
unpractised in observation, and the descrip. 
tions all bear the stamp of untrustworthi- 
ness. “In these accounts it is usually 
stated that the body entirely disappears 
down to a greasy stain on the floor and 
some remains of bones. Every one knows 
this to be impossible. The smallest bit of 
bone in the fire becomes white and loses 
somewhat of its bulk ; but of its weight there 
remains from sixty to sixty-four per cent of 
earthly matter, commonly retaining the orig. 
inal form of bone.” So little reliance can 
be placed on the reports of persons unac- 
customed to scientific observation, that in 
the Gérlitz trial the female attendants who 
had washed and clothed the dead body de. 
posed that there were neither arms nor 
head; another witness saw one arm, and 
head of the size of a man’s fist; a third,a 
physician, saw both arms and head of the 
usual female size. 

Let us now examine the chief cases more 
nearly. 

Mary Clues, of Gosford Street, Coventry, 
aged fifty-two, and much given to drinking, 
was found burned to death one morning. 
The following is the description of the room 
and the appearance of the body, sent to the 
Royal Society by Mr. Wilmer, the surgeon: 
“Her bedroom was next the street on the 
ground-floor, the walls of which were plas- 
tered and the floor made of bricks. The 
chimncy is small, and there was a grate in 


‘jt, which from its size could contain buts 


bee ” . rr —— . 7 2 
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* Liebig: Zur Beurtheilung der Sclbstverbrer 
nungen des Menschlichen Korpers, 1850; and it 
Familiar Letters on Chemistry, xxiv. 
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stood parallel to, and at the distance of three 
fect from, the chimney. The bed’s head was 
close to the wall. On the other side of the 
bed was a window opening to the street. 
One curtain only belonged to the bed, which 
was hung on the side next the window. 
She was accustomed to lie upon her side, 
close to the edge of the bedstead next the 
fire; and on Sunday morning, March the 
1st, tumbled on the floor, where her helpless 
state obliged her to lie some time, till a 
neighbor came accidentally to see her. With 
some difficulty she was got into bed. The 
same night, though she was advised to it, 
she refused to have any one sit up with her, 
and at half-past eleven one Brooks, who was 
an occasional attendant, left her as well as 
usual, locked the door, and went home. He 
had placed two bits of coal quite backward 
upon the fire in the grate, and put a small 
tushlight in a candlestick, which was set on 
a chair near the head of the bed, but not on 
the side where the curtain was. At half- 
past five the next morning a smoke was ob- 
served to come out of the window in the 
street, and upon breaking open the door 
some flames were perceived in the room, 
which, with five or six buckets of water, were 
easily extinguished. Betwixt the bed and 
the fireplace lay the remains of Mrs. Clues. 
The legs and one thigh were untouched. 
Except those parts, there was not the least 
remains of any skin, viscera, or muscles. 
The bones were completely calcined, and 
covered with a whitish efflorescence. The 
skull lay near the head of the bed, the legs 
towards the bottom, and the spine in a 
curved direction, so that she appeared to 
have been burnt on her right side with her 
back towards the grate. When the flames 
were extinguished, it appeared that very lit- 
tle damage had been done to the furniture of 
the room, and that the side of the bed next 
the fire had suffered most. The bedstead 
was superficially burnt ; but the feather-bed, 
sheets, and blankets were not destroyed. 
The curtain on the other side of the bed was 
untouched, and a deal door near the bed not 
injured. I was in the room about two hours 
after the mischief was discovered. I ob- 
served that the walls and every thing in the 


TOU wea Cuivicd biuck. “Tiere was a very 
disagreeable vapor; but I did not observe 
that any thing was much burnt except Mrs. 
Clues, whose remains I saw in the state just 
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described. The only way I can account for 
it is by supposing that she again tumbled 
out of bed on Monday morning, and that 
her shift was set fire to either by the candle 
on the chair or a coal falling from the grate; 
that her solids and fluids were rendered in- 
flammable by the immense quantities of 
spirituous liquors she drank, and that when 
she was set fire to, she was probably soon 
reduced to ashes, for the room suffered very 
little.” * The only objection to this account 
is the hypothesis that the woman’s body was 
rendered inflammable by the liquors she had 
drunk, a hypothesis we shall hereafter show 
to be utterly at variance with fact. Take that 
away, and the case is simply one of a woman 
burnt to death, and being at the time either 
too drunk or too helpless to make an alarm 
which would have brought assistance. We 
have cited the case because it is one con- 
stantly referred to by the advocates of spon- 
taneous combustion; and, for the same rea- 


‘son, we will give another, also taken from 


the same source. 

Grace Kett, the wife of a fishmonger, aged 
sixty, was in the habit of leaving her bed- 
room, half dressed, to smoke a pipe. This 
habit continued several years. On the 9th 
April, 1744 she quitted her bed as usual: 
her daughter who slept with her, did not 
perceive her absence till the morning. On 
going into the kitchen she found her mother 
stretched on her right side, with her head 
near the grate. The body was extended on 
the hearth, with the legs on the deal floor, 
and it had the appearance of a log of wood 
consumed by fire without apparent flame. 
On beholding the spectacle, the girl ran in 
great haste, and poured some water over the 
body to extinguish the fire. The fetid odor 
and smoke which exhaled from the body al- 
most suffocated the neighbors who had has- 
tened to the girl’s assistance. The trunk 
was in some measure incinerated, and re- 
sembled a heap of coals covered with white 
ashes. The head, the arms, the legs, and 
the thighs had also participated in the bura- 
ing. This woman, it is said, had drunk a 
large quantity of spirituous liquor, in con- 
sequence of being overjoyed to hear one of 
her daughters had returned from Gibraltar. 
Tueie Was OO fie iu ue Bially auu ule cute 
dle had burnt entirely out in the socket of the 
candlestick, which was close to her. Her 

* Philos. Transactions, 1774, p. 340. 
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dress consisted of a cotton gown. These 
final details are surely sufficient to lead to a 
conclusion. In a stupefied state of drunk- 
enness she had probably fallen over the can- 
dle, which had ignited her cotton dress. But, 
even if this were not the cause, it is certain 
that the recorded evidence gives no hint of 
spontaneous combustion. The old woman 
is found burned—cause not apparent; so 
that the verdict might have been “ died by 
the visitation of God,” as in the following 
case, recorded in the Methodist Magazine for 
1809: ‘* Mr. O'Neil, keeper of the almshouse 
in Limerick, was awakened about two o’clock 
in the morning by a person knocking at his 
room door; upon which he arose, and hav- 
ing inquired who knocked, he opened the 
door; and going with the person who called 
him into his apartment, which lay under 
Mrs. Peacock’s room, he found a dead body 
lying on the ground, burning with fire andred 
as copper, having dropped down from the loft, 
which was on fire. Examining the loft, he 


saw a large hole, the size of the dead body, 
burned through the boards and ceiling. Hav- 
ing, with assistance, quenched the fire about 
the hole, he examined by what means the 
body had taken fire, but could find no cause. 


There was no candle or candlestick near the 
place, no fire in the grate, but what was 
raked in the ashes, as in the manner of pre- 
serving fire by night. The room was exam- 
ined, and nothing had taken fire but that part 
of the floor through which she had fallen. 





Even a small basket made of twigs, and a 
- small trunk of dry wood which lay near the | 
hole, had escaped. This phenomenon was | 
the next day examined by the mayor, cler- 

gymen, and several gentlemen of the city. 

The impossibility of ascertaining the cause | 
of the fire, the extraordinary circumstance | 
(?) of no part of the room being burnt but 
the centre of it, through which she had fallen, 
added to the well-authenticated circumstance 
of her recent diabolical imprecations and lies, 
obliged every observer to resolve so awful an 
event into the visitation of God’s judgment 
in the punishment of so daring and perse- 
vering a sinner.” That the Methodist Mag- | 
azine should record such a ease is conceiva- | 
ble enough; but that Professor Apjohn 

should, in the pages of the Cyclopedia of | 
Practical Medicine, reproduce it as evidence 

of spontaneous combustion, adding that he 

does not solely rely on the Magazine, but 
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has received confirmation frem “ an intelli- 
gent lady residing in Limerick, who had per- 
sonally inspected the floor through which 
the hole had been burned,” is a curious ex- 
ample of what even professional men will at 
times accept as evidence in favor of precon- 
ceived ideas. It is true that Professor Ap. 
john is, or was, a chemist. But how little 
the laws of chemical action were impressed 
upon his mind, may be judged by the follow- 
ing preposterous story, which he also gives: 
A. B., a woman of about sixty years of age, 
retired one evening to bed, with her daugh- 
ter, both being, as was their constant habit, 
ina state of intoxication. A little before 
day some members of the family were awak- 
ened by an extremely offensive smoke, which 
filled their apartment; and on going into 
the chamber where the old woman and her 
daughter slept, they found the smoke to pro- 
ceed from the body of the former, “ which 
appeared to be burning with an internal fire. 
It was as black as coal, and the smoke is- 
sued from every part of it. The combus- 
tion having been arrested, which was effected 
with difficulty, although there was no flame, 
life was found completely extinct.” Up to 
this point there is nothing remarkable, but 
we must call attention to one important de- 
tail: no mention is made of the position of 
the body; we are not told whether it was on 
the floor, at some distance from the bed, or 
in the bed. Yet the absence of tiris state- 
ment vitiates what follows: ‘ Her daughter, 
who slept in the same bed, sustained no in- 
jury; nor did the combustion extend to the 
bed-clothes, which exhibited no other traces 
of fire than the stains produced by the 
smoke.” This preservation of the bed- 
clothes, which, Professor Apjohn is careful 
to inform us, was confirmed by the Rev. Mr. 
Ferguson of Dublin, is either the most ir- 
relevant detail a scientific man could possi- 
bly adduce, or is a miracle which must have 
staggered a chemist: it is utterly irrelevant 
if the body were not in or close to, the bed, 
since in that case there could be no reason 
to expect the bed-clothes to be ignited ; and 
he might as well have laid stress on the fact 
of some curl paper on the table having es- 
caped. Itis a miracle if the burning body 
were in the bed, and the bed-clothes es- 
eaped; for although Professor Apjohn, in 
common with some others, chooses to assert 
that the flame of spontaneous combustion is 
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a peculiar flame, “ not readily communica- | 


ble to inflammable bodies placed in its vi- 
cinity "—an assertion founded on some mis- 
interpreted facts, and in glaring contradiction 
with many other facts and with chemical 
laws—yet he must be perfectly aware that, 
in the recorded cases, while some objects es- 
cape combustion, there are always other ob- 
jects which have been burned ; and it will be 
difficult for him to show why the old wo- 
man’s nightdress should ignite, and not the 
sheets in contact with that dress. We as- 
sert, that if the body were on the floor there 
is nothing remarkable in the escape of the 
bed-clothes; if the body were in the bed, 
the escape of the bed-clothes is—a fiction. 
“ According to the testimony of one of the 
relations, whois represented as a woman of 
the strictest veracity, there was no fire what- 
ever in the room.” Perhaps so; but were 
there no matches? no lighted candle? no 
means of setting combustible bodies alight ? 
On this point, silence. ‘The subject had 
been grossly intemperate for several days 
before her decease, having drunk much more 
ardent spirit at this period than usual.” 
That, according to the professor, is the ex- 
planation of the case. 

Yet it is “‘ from the cases just related, and 
from several others which might be quoted,” 
that a grave professor, in a medical treatise 
of authority, which would be looked up to 
by hundreds of practitioners, conceives it to 
be “fully proved that the human body is 
capable of being reduced to such a state as 
to undergo spontaneously, or upon the con- 
tact of flame, rapid changes analogous to 
those which may be effected by the agency 
of fire.” More worthless evidence was never 
brought forward to support a more improb- 
able hypothesis. 

Let us turn to some of the cases adduced 
by other writers. The Countess Cornelia 
Bandi, of Cesena, in Italy, aged sixty-two, 
in excellent health, and not given to intoxi- 
cation, was accustomed to bathe her body in 
eamphorated spirits of wine. One evening, 
having felt very drowsy, she retired early to 
bed. Her maid remained with her till she 
fell asleep, and then quitted the room to re- 
turn the next morning, and find the remains 
of her mistress in a horrible condition. At 
the distance of four feet from the bed was a 
heap of ashes, in which the legs and arms 
were alone untouched ; between the legs lay 
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the head. The brain, together with half the 


| posterior part of the cranium and the whole 


chin, had been consumed ; three fingers were 
found in a state of coal, and the body was 
reduced to ashes, which, when touched, left 
on the fingers a fat and fetid moisture. A 
small lamp which stood on the floor was cov- 
ered with ashes, and contained no oil. The 
tallow of two candles was melted on the 
table, but the wicks still remained, and the 
feet of the candlesticks were covered with 
moisture. The bed was not deranged; the 
bed-clothes and coverlid were raised up, as is 
the case when a person gets out of bed. We 
do not profess to explain the cause of death 
in this case. As in so many other cases, the 
details are too scanty for judgment. But 
there is no one detail which points to a spon- 
taneous ignition of the body. 

Dr. Beck quotes, with great confidence, 
the following case, for which he is indebted 
to the researches of W. Dunlop, Esq., of 
New York: Hannah Bradshaw, aged about 
thirty, was a healthy, hearty-looking woman, 
neat in her person and manner of living, but 
not remarkable for sobriety or chastity. On 
the evening of the 31st December, she de- 
sired a young woman, who worked for her, 
and was going home, to come again early 
the next morning; and about seven o’clock 
the same evening another acquaintance 
parted from her, at which time she seemed 
to have drunk a little too freely. She was 
neither heard nor seen till the next morn- 
ing, when the young woman returned to her 
work. After knocking and calling, and hay- 
ing waited till half-past eleven, this person, 
by the aid of a man who lived below, got in 
through a back window, and opened the 
door. On looking within a screen, which 
went right across the room, and was fitted 
to the ceiling, she discovered Hannah, or 
rather her mutilated remains. The bones 
were lying near the middle of the floor, 
wherein a hole of about four feet in diame- 
ter was quite burnt away, and the bones were 
on the ground, about a foot beneath that 
part of the floor. The flesh was entirely 
burnt off the bones of the whole body, ex- 
cept a small part on the skull, a little on one 
of the shoulders, the lower part of the right 
leg and foot, which was burnt off at the small, 
almost as if cut off and left lyingthere. The 
stocking was burnt off as far as the leg, and 
no farther. The bowels remained uncon- 
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sumed. One of the sleepers which lay un- 
der the shoulders, was burnt almost through. 
Part of the head lay on the planks at the 
edge of the hole, and near it was a candle- 
stick, with a part of a candle in it, thrown 
down, but it did not appear to have touched 
any part of the body, or to have set any 
thing on fire(?). The leg of the rush-bot- 
tomed chair, and about half the bottom, were 
burnt, so far as they were within compass of 
the hole in the floor, and no farther. Is it 
justifiable to see any evidence of spontane- 
ous combustion in this story? How can any 
one assume that the candle did not set any 
thing on fire? No one was present from the 
commencement to the close ; no one, there- 
fore, could say what had been the course of 
events. A similar objection falls apon the 
next case :— 


“By a letter from General William Shep- 
herd, it appears that on the 16th March, 
1802, in one of the towns of Massachusetts, 
the body of an elderly woman disappeared in 
the space of about one hourandahalf. Part 
of the family had retired to bed, and the rest 
were gone out. The old woman remained 
awake to take care of the house. Soon af- 
ter, one of the grandchildren came home, 
and discovered the floor near the hearth to 
be on fire. An alarm was given, a light 
brought, and means taken to extinguish it. 
While these things were doing, some singu- 
lar appearances were observed on the hearth 
and contiguous floor. There was a sort of 
greasy soot and ashes, with the remains of 
a human body, and an unusual smell in the 
room. All the clothes were consumed. The 
fire had been small.” * 


Small? Butis there any necessity for its 
having been large? One spark suffices to 
kindle a huge flame in a substance really 
combustible. 

We will not repeat Liebig’s analysis of 
the case reported by Battaglio, which he 
has completely exposed. Let us rather quote 
the very modern example reported in the 
Edinburgh Journal of Medical Science, De- 
cember, 1852, the reporter being a medical 
man :— 

‘On the evening of the 29th of July last, 
the body of John Anderson, et. fifty, about 
five feet four inches in height, and of a spare 
habit, a carter of wood from the forest of 
Darnaway to the pier of Nairn, and a 
notorious dram-drinker, was found dead 
by the road-side, seven miles from Nairn, 


* Beck, p. 677. 
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and in a state of combustion, the process 
having proceeded so far as blackening and 
charring of the body and head, and complete 
disfiguration of the features—so much 80, 
that the person was only recognized from 
his horses and carts being known. The case 


was taken up medico-legally — Procu- 


rator-Fiscal of the county of Nairn, and J 
was requested to inspect the body, and re. 
port. Onapproaching the unfortunate man’s 
dwelling, on the forenoon of 31st July, I 
found that the funeral had passed on to the 
churchyard of the parish of Dyke and, after 
a little explanation to the attendants, I suc- 
ceeded in getting a hurried autopsy within 
the church. On removing the grave-sheet, 
I found a black, incinerated, and stiffened 
body. The legs and arms were crossed, the 
latter raised from the chest. The position 
was one of ease ; and the body had not been 
touched since first rolled up. The eyes, ears, 
and nose were burned away, teeth clenched, 
and from the mouth bubbled out some white 
froth and gas. The lining membrane on 
the inside of the lips and cheeks was quite 
burned ; also the edges of the tongue, and 
the hair and skin of the head. The skin 
and celiular tissue of the body were much 
charred: the thighs not to the same extent; 
and the burning had ceased about midway 
between the knees and feet, where there was 
a reddish and slightly blistered line. The 
back was not so much destroyed. The 
pharynx, cesophagus, etc., exhibited no ap- 
pearance of burning. The villous coat 
throughout was much congested, and that 
of the stomach presented those cherry-red 
appearances, with thickening, which are 
sometimes noticed in the stomaehs of drunk- 
ards. It was almost empty, gave out no 
smell of alcohol, nor did the contents, on 
after examination. On opening the perito- 
neum, there was a great escape of fetid gas. 
The bowels were healthy, but dry from heat. 
The state of the heart, blood, and lungs, 
could not be examined. 

“ On inquiry, I found the wretched man’s _ 
history to be the following: he has been a 
carter, as above stated, for several years; 
has drunk, at least of ardent spirits, daily, 
on an average, a common bottleful, besides 

orter, beer, etc.; left Nairn on the day of 

is death intoxicated ; in passing an inter- 
mediate village, was seen coming on ‘all 
fours’ out of one of those many ‘ publics’ 
which are the opprobria of our smaller towns 
and villages in the north of Scotland. He 
was, however, one of those ‘ soaking’ indi- 
viduals, who much sooner lose the Bees 
tive balance than a knowledge of his situation 


and work ; hence, when on his cart, he could 
talk and manage his horses tolerably well 
‘| He had a brother carter with him, a neigh 
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toll-keeper, who was sober ; and they 
company at the toll-gate of Harmuir, 
within half a mile of the place where the body 
was found. Before this, however, Anderson 
wished his pipe to be lit and handed to him ; 
but his friend, thinking that he had no need 
of asmoke, merely put a little fire on the old 
tobacco ash, when he drew, and immediately 
said, ‘Sheis notin.’ The conversation went 
on for ten minutes, when the poor man 
turned his horses’ heads homewards. All 
this time the pipe was in his hand. The 
tollman, who was much on the road with 
him, declared that Anderson seldom lighted 
his own pipe, and never almost knew him to 
carry lucifers. The dress was a woollen 
shirt, canvas frock, corduroy trousers, and 
a‘ wide-awake,’ The weather was very warm 
and dry. When a little farther on his way 
homewards, smoke was seen rising up from 
the cart in which the man was, and which 
contained a good deal of hay, by a herd-boy 
on a neighboring rising ground, about one- 
fourth of a mile distant. The man was next 
seen to descend from the cart, to stand, then 
to stagger and fall. The horses stood still. 
Ina few minutes smoke again appeared from 
the ground, when the boy ran down, and 
found the body lifeless, black, disfigured, 
and burning. He hurried to a cottage close 
by, and returned with a woman having a 
water-pail, with which they drew water sev- 
eral times from a rivulet almost at their feet, 
and thereby extinguished the burning body 
and garments. The position was on the back, 
inclining to one side ; arms and legs as before 
mentioned. The time that elapsed between 
the boy seeing the man come down from his 
cart and the water being dashed on, is rep- 
resented as not more than fifteen minutes. 
The body was wrapped into a sheet, and re- 
moved home. The pipe was found lying be- 
low the body with the cap on, apparently as 
it had been put into hishands. ‘The clothes 
were all consumed, except the lower parts of 
the legs of the trousers, where the burning 
had ceased, and a small portion of the shirt, 
frock, and hat, immediately between the body 
and the ground. There was none of the hay 
burned. 
“ Remarks.—The case at first sight ap- 
red to me to have arisen from the clothes 
aving by some means caught fire, and the 
smoke therefrom producing death by as- 
Eyre—the subject being much intoxicated ; 
ut second thoughts demonstrated a few 
points not reconcilable to my mind with this 
view, such as the position on the back, etc. 
the event taking place in the open air— 
ngidity of the limbs—no trace of fire—and 
the rapidity and extent of the combustion, 
Whilst this latter (compared with the ac- 
Counts.of martyrs, suttees, and others who; 
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have been consumed, and the great quantity 
of fuel and the time that have been re- 
quired), and no apparent struggle or attempt 
having been made to cast off the burning 
garments, or to quench the flames in the 
brook running alongside, whilst the man was 
not at all in a state of insensibility from his 
potations, led me to the belief, that it was 
no ordinary combustion from the application 
of fire. Ihave, then, been induced to regard 
it as a case of progressive igneous decom- 
position, commencing during life without the 
application or approach of any hot or burn- 
ing body, as believed in by several conti- 
nental physiologists of eminence. Such a 
state oft matters I know has been regarded 
by many as almost fabulous; but the num- 
bers of general instances from good author- 
ities, and from all parts of the world, of 
spontaneous combustion, or, as Beck more 

roperly terms it, preternatural combusti- 

ility of the human body, and written on by 
Dr. Mason Good, and received into the Sta- 
tistical Nosology from the General Register 
Office, now in the hands of most medical 
practitioners, under the appellation of cata- 
causis ebriosa, show that the doctrine can- 
not be wholly set aside.” 


First remark the reliance placed on the 
numbers of “instances from good authori- 
ties”—~instances which the reader has been 
able to appreciate—and then examine the 
evidence here offered. In the first place, the 
testimony is that of a toll-keeper and a herd 
boy, surely, not the most reliable sources to 
which one would look for accuracy in descrip- 
tion. Then observe what were the appear- 
ances noted. The body was charred—that 
is, burned, as it always is superficially when 
the clothes take fire. The man’s clothes 
were woollen shirt, canvas frock, and cor- 
duroy trousers, which. once ignited, would 
in the open air burn well enough. He was 
drunk. He had a lighted pipe, which was 
found under his body. The cart was full of 
hay. The clothes were consumed, except 
where the burning of the body had ceased— 
or, to state the case more accurately, the 
burning of the body ceased where the burn- 
ing of the clothes ceased. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples. 
One more case, that of the Countess Garlitz, 
shall suffice. On the 13th June, 1847, be- 
tween three and four in the afternoon, on 
her husband’s going out to dinner, the 
countess, a healthy active woman of forty- 
six, retired to her apartment to arrange 
some household matters, as was her wont. 
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The servants, except Stauff, had permission 
to goout. The apartment consisted of an 
antechamber, and a chamber, into which 
opened a sort of closet, large enough to con- 
tain an ottoman, on which she commonly 
took her siesta. In one corner of the room 
was a Russian stove, and in another her 
schreibpult, a writing-desk, which those un- 
acquainted with German furniture may form 
an idea of by imagining a large chest of 
drawers, with a folding-board to serve as 
writing-table. On his return in the even- 
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one of the feet, and uninjured. The dress 
on the upper part of the body was almost 
wholly consumed. The head exhibited the 
form of a nearly shapeless black mass, in 
which the mouth was imperfectly distin. 
guished, with the charred tongue protruding 
from it. The body lay on its left side, the 
head and chest retracted, the neck every- 
where blackened and charred, as were the 





skin and muscles on the fore and upper 


| parts of the chest, the former being thus af- 


fected to within an inch of the pit of the 


ing, the count knocked at the door of the; stomach. The marks of the action of fire 
anteroom, but, receiving no answer, he went | did not extend quite so far along the back 
outagain. This wasaboutseven. Hecame | part of the trunk. The joints of both upper 
back at nine. During his absence a bright | extremities were flexed, and their surfaces 
light, which speedily disappeared, had been | charred, except at the hands. The left 
noticed at the closet window, and a thick! shoulder and the right elbow-joints were 
smoke from the chimney which corresponded laid open. From the former of these the 
with the stove in the parlor. At nine o’clock blackened humerus, and from the latter the 
the count ordered the servants, whohad then heads of the radius and ulna, protruded, 
returned, to go in search of their mistress: , The skin in the vicinity of the left knee was 
they not obtaining entrance, workmen were slightly acted on. The body exhaled an 
sent for to break open the doors, which were |empyreumatic odor. The further examina- 


locked. The keys were afterwards not to be 
found. The smoke which issued from the 
rooms prevented their being entered till one 
of the windows was forced. On this being 
done, flames burst out simultaneously from 
the hangings, the writing-desk, and the floor 
underneath it. The dead body of the coun- 
tess was found a foot from the writing-desk, 
with the feet towards the middle of the room 
and the head towards the window. There 
was no appearance of fire about it, or at-the 
part of the inlaid floor on which it rested. 
On its removal a few buckets of water suf- 
ficed to extinguish the fire. On this being 
effected, a rush of smoke issued from the 
open door of the closet, which was found to 
proceed from the ottoman being on fire. No 
other object in this apartment was touched, 
and in front of the ottoman lay one of the 
countess’ slippers uninjured. On the fol- 
lowing morning, Dr. Graff was called in of- 


, tion of it was objected to. 


| 
| Considering (1) that the deceased had 
‘been in full bodily vigor ; (2) that she had 
been seen by her servants the evening be- 
fore in good health; (3) that she had not 
gone to bed, but must have been occupied 
at her writing-desk ; (4) that in case of the 
fire having been accidental, she might have 
escaped from it, or at least have called for 
, assistance, of which there was no indication, 
_ though she was close to a window ; and (5) 
that as the traces of the fire and the carbon- 
ization of the body were chiefly about the 
ihead, and that the open mouth and pro- 
'truded tongue were indicative of suffocation 
‘and impending asphyxia, Dr. Graff reports 
‘it as highly probable that this had been one 
of the rare instances of what is termed spon- 
taneous combustion; a supposition, in his 
‘opinion, which alone could explain the cir- 
cumstances that the deceased had been un- 
‘able to call for assistance or to save herself, 
‘as she must have done had the light on the 


ficially, and found the apartments in that writing-desk caught her hair or headdress.” 


state of disorder usual after a fire. The| This opinion Dr. Graff so far qualified 
writing-desk had been mostly consumed, | next day, as to report further that his con- 
and the papers it had contained, partly | clusion in regard to the high probability of 
burned, lay scattered about the room. The death by spontaneous combustion, in this 
ottoman was displaced, and nearly in its instance, was a hypothesis only admissible 
centre was an almost oval hole caused by ‘in the absence of indications of violence on 
the combustion of the hair mattress and the body, the abstract possibility of which 
stuffing. On proceeding to view the body, he was not prepared to deny. Another re- 


Dr. Graff observed the remaining slipper on port was furnished by Dr. Stegmayer in 
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December, 1847, in which he could not say tially involved in it, the countess might at the 
whether there had or had not been any thing moment have been in a state to run to the 
in the mode of life or constitution of the bell-pull, and in her agony to pull it till it 
countess which supported the hypothesis of | gave way. The flame seen from a house op- 
spontaneous combustion ; but Dr. Siebold, | posite the closet window showed that she had 
on the 12th April, 1848, sent in a report de- | beenlying on the ottoman when the head had 
cidedly to the effect that the countess had taken fire [not a bad example this of the way 
perished by spontaneous combustion; and events are shown !], which accounted for the 
in proof of the occasional occurrence of such | hole burned in the ottoman, as well as the 
a phenomenon, he referred to the cases col- | finding the slipper in this room. He fur- 
lected by Devergie in his article in the Dic- ' ther conjectured that the countess was in 
tionaire de Médicine. He viewed the body the act of running to the window to call for 
on the night of the fire. The surface of the | assistance when she had fallen before the 
head and neck had a shining fatty appear- | writing-desk and set it on fire. 
ance, as if covered with a coat of varnish.| This case is of great interest, as present- 
There were no marks of fire on the clothes ing many of those inexplicable details which 
anywhere beyond the margins of the burns on in other cases have led to the inference of 
the body. | spontaneous combustion. Indeed, the ac- 
Although the death of the countess took | count of the position of the body and the 
place in June, it was not until the 26th No-| state of the objects in the room, is such 
vember that the count intimated that an/as to baffle every attempt at explanation. 
inquest would be held. Next day the cook Nevertheless, there was evidence against 
detected a quantity of greenish matter (ver- | Stauff sufficient to convict him, and he con- 
digris) in a sauce intended for the count. | fessed the crime. His confession makes us 
About the same time suspicion was awak- fully alive to the facility with which our 
ened against the man-servant, Stauff, from | guesses may shoot wide of the mark, though 
the discovery of some jewels belonging to |seeming probable. Read again Siebold’s 
the countess in the possession of one of his | conjectures, and compare it with this con- 
relatives at a distance. Yet, in spite of the |fession of the murderer. Stauff declared 
suspicions against Stauff, Dr. Siebold con- | that he had entered the room of the coun- 
sidered, from the facts of the case, that the |tess to announce that he was going out, 
burning of the countess could not have been | when, finding no one in the room, he was 
the result of design nor of accident. The ' tempted by some articles of value he saw 
combustion of the desk and the portion of |there to commit a robbery. While doing 
the floor could not have done it. The corpse | so the countess came in: a struggle took 
was found out of the reach of these, and on |Place, and he seized her by the throat and 
apart of the floor to which the fire had not | strangled her. He afterwards placed the 
extended. The doors and windows were | body on a chair, and, putting around it a 
closed, so that the desk and floor were rather | quantity of combustible articles, set fire to 
charred than burned. Besides, the dispro-|them.’ We here see the value of Siebold’s 
portion between the extent of the burns on | induction, that the body could not have been 
the body and the quantity of the combusti- | burned by accident, nor by design, because 
bles consumed was too great to allow him | there was not a sufficient quantity of com- 
toadmit that they had been caused by the | bustibles to account for so great an extent 
burning of the furniture. Dr. Siebold fur-|of burning. This induction is one con- 
ther contended, that spontaneous combus-' stantly made; the fact being, as Liebig re- 
tion alone could satisfactorily explain the |marks, that the cause of death by burning 
circumstances of the case: such as the limi-|has this peculiarity, that it consumes the 
tation of the burning to the upper part of | fuel which supports it, so that the fuel does 
the body and of the dress, while it had ex-|not remain unaltered, like the knife with 
tended to the upper extremities; the greasy | which a man has been murdered. “Had 
coating on the mirror and the oil-painting ; | there not been the discovery of the jewels in 
and the appearance of the burned parts. Sup- | Stauff’s possession, and some other facts 
posing that the combustion had begun at the | tending to criminate him, and had the cause 
head, and that the eyes had only been par-' of the countess’ death remained a mystery, 
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we should have seen this story quoted in| timony having been both accurate and ex. 
cyclopedias and treatises as one of the haustive, there has been nothing whatever 
striking ‘‘cases” of spontaneous combus- | to prove spontaneous combustion over and 
tion. And certainly, until the murderer above the presumption which may arise in 
confessed his guilt, the “evidence” was of its favor on account of the difficulty of 
such a character as to lend itself to the | otherwise accounting for the deaths. The 
wildest suppositions. It is the same with | exclusion of ordinary causes may lead to 
the other cases. Had any one been present | the inference of some extraordinary cause, 
during any of the recorded cases, he would | but it does not prove that this extraordi- 
doubtless have been able to clear up all its | nary cause is spontaneous combustion rather 
seeming contradictions; but as nobody ever|than any other. If 1 place a china vase 
was present, we are left to the wide field of | upon the mantelpiece, and, on quitting the 
conjecture. room, lock the door, having ascertained that 
We do not mean to insinuate that in all|no one is in the room, and find, on my re- 
the other cases a murder had been com- turn, the vase shattered on the floor, I shall 
mitted, and the dead body burned to con-|certainly be puzzled “to account for it.” 
ceal the fact. This may have been some- | No one has entered the room ; no cat, dog, 
times done; but it is perfectly consistent | or bird was shut up in the room. The ordi- 
with experience to believe that drunken per- | nary causes seem therefore excluded ; but, 
sons, or persons stupefied by the smoke, | shall I be justified in concluding that the 
may have perished without raising any | vase spontaneously !eaped from the mantel- 
alarm. The following case, given in the piece? You would laugh at such a suppo- 
Journal of a Naturalist, will show this: A | sition, and would declare that it was, in the 
travelling man, one winter’s evening, laid | nature of things, an absolute impossibility 
himself down upon the platform of a lime-| that china vases should spontaneously leap. 
kiln, placing his feet, probably numbed with | Now, although the impossibility of sponta- 
cold, upon the heap of stones newly put on | neous combustion in a living organism is 
to burn through the night. Sleep overcame | not so obvious, it is, to the well-informed 
him in this situation, the fire gradually ris- | physiologist, little less certain, than the im- 
ing and increasing, until it ignited the | possibility of spontaneous movement in a 
stones upon which his feet were placed. | china vase. Having shown, therefore, that 
Lulled by the warmth, the man slept on; | the phenomenon is merely inferred in order 
the fire increased, until it burned one foot | to explain certain appearances, we will now 
(which was probably extended over a vent-|show that the inference is one which is ut- 
hole), and part of the leg above the ankle, |terly unjustifiable, because it contradicts 
entirely off, consuming that part so effectu- | the well-established laws of nature. 
ally, that a cinder-like fragment was all that| Professor Apjohn, believing that his sto- 
remained—and still the wretch slept on!|ries prove the reality of the phenomenon, 
and in this state was found by the kiln-man | asks, ‘“‘ Whence arises that extreme degree 
in the morning. Insensible to any pain, | of inflammability of the human body, in 
and ignorant of his misfortune, he attempted | virtue of which its combustion is so readily 
to rise, but, missing his shoe, requested to | produced, and, occurring at any point, is 
have it found; and when he was raised, | propagated with rapidity to distant parts?” 
putting his burnt limb to the ground to sup- | We answer that the human body cannot be 
port his body, the extremity of his leg bone | rendered inflammable while living; and 
crumbled into fragments. Still he expressed | that a chemist should not only know this, 
no pain, and probably felt none. Had the|but know that the rapid propagation of 
fire extended further, this man would have | flame in the living body is as utterly impos 
been burnt to death slowly while sleeping, | sible as the enclosure of space by two 
and would have never made an effort to|parallel lines. “The human body,” he 
escape. says, “is a combustible compound.” True 
We close here that part of our argument | enough; and a diamond is combustible. 
which relates to the evidence of cases. Re-|But the human body is not a compound 
viewing this evidence, we find that, even on | easily combustible, and cannot propagate 
the very questionable assumption of the tes- | its combustion like inflammable bodies. Its 
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rated with alcohol, is to overlook all physio- 
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combustion is hindered by the water it con- 
tains. The living body consists of three- 
fourths of water, which, we need scarcely 
say, acts as a damper on the propagation of 
flame. This fact, however, does not damp 
the ardor of the advocates of spontaneous 
combustion. They admit that under ordi- 
nary circumstances the body is not easily 
combustible ; but they assume that under 
extraordinary circumstances it may become 
so. Two hypotheses are advanced which are 
supposed to render this probable. The first 
is, that the bodies of habitual drunkards 
are so saturated with alcohol that they 
become preternaturally combustible. The 
second is, that ‘‘ certain modifications” take 
place, “owing to diseased conditions,” by 
which the body becomes preternaturally 
combustible. 

When alcohol is taken into the stomach, 
it is absorbed into the blood-vessels, and is 
carried by the torrent of the circulation to 
the various tissues, especially to those of 
the liver and nervous centres, for which it 
seems to have a marked preference. But 
elementary knowledge of physiology ought 
long ago to have taught men that the idea 
of the living tissues being saturated with 
alcohol is absurd. The thing cannot be 
done. If life is to continue, only a very 
slight quantity indeed can be carried to any 
one tissue; and that slight quantity does 
not, and cannot, remain there. The blood 
which carried it there carries it away again. 
Itis thrown out of the body, at each mo- 
ment, by the breath, through the skin, and 
through the kidneys. If more alcohol be 
taken than can be rapidly got rid of in this 
way, death ensues from alcoholic poisoning. 
Few men could survive after drinking a 
bottle of brandy ; and supposing this all to 
remain in the body, it would be far from 
“saturating the tissues” of a man whose 
body contains ninety pounds weight of 
water. Indeed, to suppose the tissues satu- 


logical conditions—the incessant chemical 
changes upon which life depends would all 
be rendered impossible by alcoholic satu- 
ration. It is when we wish to preserve the 
tissues against chemical change that we 
place them in alcohol—and these are dead 
tissues. 

So unfortunate is the hypothesis we are 





combating, that if even its premises be 
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granted, its conclusions must be rejected. 
We might grant the possibility of the tis- 
sues being saturated with alcohol, without 
in the least relinquishing our position that 
the living body cannot be thereby rendered 
easily combustible. Make the body a mere 
living keg of brandy ; let its ninety pounds 
of water be changed into brandy and water ; 
nay, let the water be entirely removed ; sat- 
urate the tissues with alcohol, soak them in 
it, and bring a lighted candle into direct 
contact with it—even then the body will not 
flame! the brandy will blaze away, but not 
the body. When all the brandy has burnt 
away, the body will be found black, dry, and 
charred, but not flaming nor destroyed. 
The truth of this is seen every Christmas, 
when our children shout around the snap- 
dragon. The raisins are steeped in brandy, 
the brandy is lighted, and blazes with blue 
and joyous fury; but the raisins are so little 
affected by all this flame, that the children 
pop them into their mouths us fast as they 
can. The reason is simple: it isa chemical 
law, admitting of no exception, that a body 
which is in itself difficult of combustion can- 
not be rendered less so by the presence of a 
body easily combustible. The raisins are not 
easily combustible, and are not rendered 
more so by the presence of brandy, which 
burns readily. In the brandy or out of it, 
the raisins are equally slow to burn. 

The same is true of the living, or moist 
tissues. They are not made of asbestos; 
they will burn if a proper degree of heat be 
applied, which will first evaporate their liq- 
uids ; but they are slow to burn, and are not 
inflammable like paper or straw, which, when 
once ignited, propagate the flame to distant 
parts, away from contact with the original 
cause of ignition. Light a piece of paper 
at one end, and the whole is quickly de- 
stroyed. Light a piece of flesh at one end, 
and it will only be the end in contact with 
the flame which will burn: remove the 
flame, and the flesh ceases to burn. To 
prove that alchohol will not make this flesh 
an iota more combustible, the following ex- 
periment will suffice. We placed three small 
strips of uncooked beef in brandy, and left 
them to soak there for several weeks, in a 
well-corked bottle. The first piece was re- 
moved, and held in the flame of a candle ; 
it at once caught fire, and blazed: the alco- 
hol was burned away ; the flame then ceased, 
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and the meat remained. The second piece | 
was left in a vessel with the whole of the | 


is impossible that a tissue in which nitrogen 
forms an integral element should continue 


remaining alcohol. On applying the flame, ; to be nourished without a supply of nitrogen 
there was a blaze, which lasted, as before, | in its food. We might multiply examples 
while the alcohol lasted; the meat would | indefinitely, but enough have been cited to 


not burn. The third piece was then held in 
the flame, and as long as it was in direct 
contact with the flame it burned, but no 
sooner was it removed from this contact than 
the burning ceased. It is thus clear that, 
supposing the drunkard’s tissues to be 
thoroughly soaked in alcohol (which they 
cannct be during life), and supposing a flame 
brought into direct contact with his body, 
that would only be a local burn, there could 
not be propagation of the flame from one 
part to another. To burn a body there must 
be the direct contact of combustible sub- 
stances at a very high temperature—even 
fat cannot be kindled at less than 800° Fah- 
renheit. If, therefore, it is a fact that the 
body is difficult of combustion, and if it is 
a law that such bodies cannot be rendered 
less difficult of combustion by the mere 
presence of alcohol, or any other easily com- 
bustible substance, but only by the removal 
of that which makes the combustion diffi- 
cult, then we are entitled to say that it is 
impossible to render living bodies preter- 
naturally combustible. 

We have used this word “ impossible,” 
several times, and may perhaps to many 
readers have seemed rash in using it. Who 
can pretend to assign the limits of possibil- 
ity? Does it not seem presumptuous to de- 
cide beforehand on what is possible, what 
impossible? As a general rule, it is so; 
yet there are not a few cases in which the 
word impossible may in all modesty and with 
all firmness be pronounced. Whatever con- 
tradicts a law of nature will at once be ad- 
mitted as coming under this category ; and 
the only hesitation which can be felt in so 
classing it, is hesitation as to whether the 
law be really a law of nature, or only an 
empirical generalization. It is clearly im- 
possible that two parallel lines should enclose 
space. It is impossible that the angle of re- 
flection should be other than the angle of 
incidence. It is impossible that gravitation 
should act inversely as the mass. It is im- 
possible that animals should continue to 
grow and exercise their vital activities with- 
out the agency of oxygen, or without ex- 
changing carbonic acid for that oxygen It 





indicate the nature of the warrant which 
may sometimes exist for the use of the word 
impossible ; and we conceive that Mr. Mill 
has failed to seize the real logical conditions 
when he objects to all propositions that as- 
sert impossibility, except those of number 
and extension. ‘“ The non-existence of any 
given phenomenon,” he says, “ however uni- 
formly experience may have testified to the 
fact, proves at most that no cause adequate 
to its production has yet manifested itself; 
but that no such causes exist in nature can 
only be inferred if we commit the absurdity 
of supposing that we know all the forces in 
nature.” * To make good this position, we 
must assume that an extension of knowledge 
would not only be an addition of positive 
truth, but the destruction of positive truth— 
that when we learned something more of the 
properties of an object, it would necessarily 
force us to unlearn what we already knew. 
But this is not always the case. That water 
will dissolve salt, and that oxygen will com- 
bine with iron, are positive truths which will 
survive when our knowledge of the other 
properties of water and oxygen are multi- 
plied a thousand-fold ; and as positive facts 
they are unassailable. That water may be 
so saturated with salt as to be unable to dis- 
solve fresh salt thrown into it, is not a fact 
destroying the absoluteness of the proposi- 
tion, ‘¢ water will dissolve salt ;” nor is the 
proposition ‘oxygen combines with iron” 
affected by the fact that a coating of paint 
will protect the iron from oxidation. Mr. 
Mill seems to us to be confining himself 
only to a certain kind of propositions when 
he says, “ That no variation in any effect or 
consequent will take place while the whole 
of the antecedents remain the same, may be 
affirmed with full assurance. But that the 
addition of some new antecedent might not 
entirely alter and subvert the accustomed 
consequent, or that antecedents competent 
to do this do not exist in nature, we are in 
no case empowered positively to conclude.” 
Now it is surely impossible for a vertebrate 
animal to continue to live in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid, or oxide of carbon. _ Igno- 


* Logic, b. v. ¢. V. Vol. ii. p. 407, 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


rant as we are of many causes and forces, 
we have positive knowledge of two facts: 
first, that a vertebrate animal cannot con- 
tinue to live without breathing; and, sec- 
ondly, that it cannot breathe in an atmos- 
phere of carbonicacid. Some new antecedent 
may be introduced which will greatly alter 
some one of the accustomed effects — as 
damping the gunpowder will alter the effect 
of applying to it a lighted match. But al- 
though the process of respiration may be 
altered or prevented, it cannot be sustained, 
except by an exchange of carbonic acid and 
oxygen. A new animal existing under new 
conditions may be conceived as capable of 
living in an atmosphere of carbonic acid; 
but not the animal known to us as verte- 
brate. If we know any thing positively, we 
know that; and no extension of our knowl- 


edge of the forces in nature can overturn: 


that. 

In the case of Spontaneous Combustion, 
it may be asked whether some extension of 
our knowledge may not render it probable. 
It is certain that we have much to learn 
about the living organism and its possible 
changes; yet that any extension of knowl- 
edge should set aside what is positively 
known, we cannot admit. The law, that a 
body not easily combustible cannot be ren- 
dered more so by the presence of another 
body which is easily combustible, is a law 
expressive of the very nature of combustion ; 
and the fact that living bodies are not easily 
combustible, is a fact which must remain as 
long as living bodies are what they are. To 
render the body easily combustible, we must 
remove the obstacle; but that obstacle is an 
integral constituent of the body: without 
water the tissues are not capuble of forming 
part of a living organism, and with water 
they cannot be made easily combustible. 

And this leads us to the second hypothesis 
by which certain modifications of the body, 
under diseased conditions, are supposed to 
render it preternaturally combustible. If 
these conditions removed the water, life 
would cease; if they did not remove the 
water, the body would not be inflammable. 
There is no escaping this dilemma. We 
need not pause to repeat Liebig’s decisive 
tefutation of the various suppositions re- 
specting the gases said to be generated in 


| Only gross physiological ignorance could in 
our day rely on such hypotheses. For if 
|we suppose the gases abundant and con- 
| veniently distributed, as those hypotheses 
demand, the body is not thereby rendered 
more combustible. Distend the cellular tis- 
sues with the most inflammable of gases— 
phosphuretted hydrogen—and the gas will 
flame, but not the tissue. 

Some writers avoid the danger of assign-. 
|ing a particular cause, and rely on general’ 
| vague assertions. A clamorous appeal is: 
made to Ignorance: “ How little we know!’ 
how many phenomena baffle explanation! 
chemistry and pathology are as yet in their 
infancy!” There is nothing like the respect 
of ignorant men for ignorance. Credulity 
is always rampant when it can get on such 
a pedestal. Wholly unacquainted with the 
chemical and physiological processes of vital 
organisms, men have the most perfect reli- 
ance on any wild supposition they may in- 
vent or hear. ‘ May there not be certain 
conditions produced by disease which would 
set at defiance all that chemistry teaches, or 
produce a state of preternatural combusti- 
bility?” In asking this question, men im- 
agine they display philosophic caution. It 
is ignorance of philosophic method which 
they display. Their pretended caution is 
founded on the wildest fictions. Had the 
fact of spontaneous combustion been proved, 
there would be some warrant for supposing 
it due to morbid conditions. But is an out- 
rage on logic to assume the possibility of a 
cause as a proof of its existence? A body is 
found burned, the cause of the burning is 
not apparent. Men choose to explain this 
by assuming that the body spontaneously 
ignited. When others deny that there is 
any evidence for such an assumption, a ref- 
erence is made to historical testimony. On 
inspection, this testimony turns out to be 
not by any means testimony to the fact of 
spontaneous combustion, but only to the fact 
that bodies have been found burned under 
unexplained circumstances. Science, there- 
fore, disregards this testimony, and asserts 
that the pretended explanation is inadmissi- 
ble, because it involves contradiction to the 
most positive laws of nature. Whereupon 
the advocates wish to be cautious, and ask, 











the body and diffused throughout the tissues. 


May it not be possible, under peculiar con- 
ditions ? and with similar caution, they con- 
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clude that because the result is possible we 
are to believe it actual. 

To sum up in a sentence the result of the 
preceding paragraphs, we may say that Spon- 
taneous Combustion in the living organism 
is a fiction adopted to explain circumstances 
which do not carry their explanation with 
them. As a fiction it is discredited by its 
open contradiction to all known truths. It 
is impossible; and if it could be shown to 
be possible, nay, eminently probable, there 
would still be no evidence which could make 
us believe that it had actually taken place. 
Between a possible or probable event, and 
an event which has passed from probability 
to fact, the gulf is wide. The supposition 
that Spontaneous Combustion did occur be- 
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cause it might have occurred, becomes all the 
‘more preposterous when we learn that the 
only reason for supposing that it might have 
occurred, is a desire to prove that it did oc. 
eur. Neither Logic, on’ the one hand, test. 
ing the evidence, nor Science, on the other 
hand, testing the inferences, gives the slight. 
‘est countenance to Spontaneous Combustion; 
and the continuance of its advocacy in dic. 
tionaries, cyclopedias, and works on medi. 
cal jurisprudence, is a disgrace to the sci- 
ence of our day. * 


* It is maintained, though with some qualifics. 
tion, in one of the latest works of medical jurispru- 
dence which have fallen in our way 3; viz., the 6th 
edition of Briand and Chaudé’s Medicine Leégale, 
1858. But in Taylor's Medical Jurisprudence it is 


‘ decisively condemned. 





ANECDOTES FROM LUTHER’S TaBLE-TALK. 
—There was a miser, who when he sent his man 
to the cellar for wine, made him fill his mouth 
with water, which he was to spit out on his re- 
turn, to show he had drunk no wine. But the 
servant kept a pitcher of water in the cellar, 
wherewith, after taking his fill of the better 
drink, he managed to deceive his master. 

An idle priest, instead of reciting his breviary, 
used to run over the alphabet, and say: ‘‘O my 
God, take this alphabet, and put it together how 
you will!” 

Iam a great enemy to flies : Quia sunt imag- 
ines diaboli et hereticorum. 
book, they flock upon it and parade up and 
down upon it, and soil it. ’Tis just the same 
with the Devil; when our hearts are purest, he 
comes and soils them. 

All wild beasts are beasts of the law, for they 
live in fear and quaking; they have all swarthy 
and black flesh, by reason of their fear, but tame 
beasts have white flesh, for they are beasts of 
grace ; they live securely with mankind. 

Not long since King Ferdinand came into a 
monastery where I was, and going over it was 
attracted by these letters, written in large char- 
acters, on the wall :— 


“ M.N.M.G.M.M.M.M.” 


After reflecting some time on their meaning, he 
turned to his secretary, and asked him what he 
thought they signified ? the secretary replied : 
“Your majesty will not be angry at my in- 
terpretation?”” “No, truly,” said the king. 
“ Well, then,” returned the secretary, ‘I ex- 
pound the letters thus: M.N. Mentitur Nausea 
(the archbishop of Vienna); M.G. Mentitur 
Gallus (the court preacher); M.M.M.M. Men- 


| 
When I havea good | 


tiunter Majores (the Franciscans); Minores, 
(the Carmelites); Minotaurii (monks of the 
Alps); all are liars.” The king bit his lips, 
and passed on. ’Twas a very ingenious ex. 
planation of Mr. Secretary’s. 


A Rop rin Pickie For Rocues.—A Bill 
now before Parliament declares the selling of 
any article with a false quantity affixed to it 
|} to constitute a misdemeanor, punishable as 
| fraud by fine and imprisonment. ‘This, if it 
| passes, will be a piece of legislation apparently 
based upon severely classical principles, whereas 
the false quantity which will subject its perpe- 
trators to punishment is no mere mistake in 
thieves’ Latin, but the wilful and fraudulent sub- 
stitution of short measure for that which ought 
to be longer. It is to be wished that all offend- 
ers of this kind should have an “ imposition” 
set them consisting of exercitations upon that 
Gradus which they would not reach Parnassus 
by climbing, although they would: perform 4 
kind of labor resembling too much poetry in the 
peculiarity of being unproductive.—Punch. 


In certain places on the sea-coast, where the 
usual means employed for fixing the shifting 
sands, or dunes, have failed, such as planting 
the maritime pine, certain kinds of grass, acacias, 
etc., it has been found that the ailanthus is pet 
fectly successful, even in the most arid places. 
A landowner near Odessa has for the last six- 
teen years planted a considerable extent of su 
face with this fast-spreading tree, and an almost 
impenetrable forest exists where formerly was 
only a dreary, barren waste. 
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THE CITY TURKISH BATH. 


From The National Magazine. 
THE CITY TURKISH BATH. 

I HAVE just experienced a new sensation. 
I seem to have become young again; my eye 
is bright, my step is light, my heart beats 
high with hope. I just met a man who tried 
to do me an injury—I forgave him; I know 
that I have a bill coming due to-morrow, 
and very little at my banker’s to meet it with 
—yet I smile. Irose this morning with an 
aching head and a heavy heart, life seemed 
tome a poor affair; this goodly frame, the 
earth, a sterile promontory; this excellent 
canopy, the air, this brave overhanging fir- 
mament, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire, no other thing than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors; and now 
I am in Araby the blest, and I glow and 
brighten in the dawn of young desire, the 
purple light of love. 

It came about in this way. I met Smith- 
ers, who said to me, *‘ Old chap, you don’t 
look quite the thing—come with me, and 
have a Turkish bath.” I immediately de- 
clined. In the first place I had not the time, 
and, secondly, I was afraid the heat would 
make me feel faint. The first difficulty was 


got over, but as to the last I had serious | 
doubts. A Turkish Bath might be a very’ 


capital thing for some people, but I was sure 
it would never do for me. However, Smith- 


ers talked me over, and away we went to the 


City Tyrkish Baths, South Strect, Finsbury 


Square. A knock at the door brought to | 


view a page who opened it, and immediately 
guessed my purpose. 
boots, and put on a pair of red slippers; 
then I was conducted to a little curtain box 
in which to strip, and then, arrayed in a 
sheet, I was walked down to a hot-air room, 
in which, as nude as possible, I was requested 
to take a seat on a wooden bench, in com- 
mon with other gentlemen clad in an equally 
scanty manner. Very great city men were 
here, and very pleasantly did we chat, all of 
‘them equally in favor of the Turkish Bath. 
One assured me it was the jolliest thing in 
the world after you had been out to dinner, 
and taken too much wine; another said he 
had been such a martyr from rheumatism as 
to be unable to move a limb, and now he 
could walk with comfort ; other gentlemen 
were suffering from that tendency to obesity 
which is the characteristic of the human ani- 
mal when highly fed, and here he was get- 
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ting reduced to gentility as speedily as pos- 
sible. Iwas certainly surprised to find the 
shampooers—there are four of them, very 
civil and skilful men—in such good health. 
One of them had come there in very poor 
condition, and had gained considerably in 
muscle and strength; yet here they sit the 
live-long day, shampooing their fellow-crea- 
tures, and breathing an atmosphere where 
the heat is never less than one hundred and 
eighteen or one hundred and twenty degrees. 
In this room the bather sits till a gentle per- 
spiration breaks out; he then goes into a hot- 
ter room, at a temperature of from one hun- 
dred and forty to a hundred and fifty, where 
he perspires in earnest, there is no mistake 
about it. The melted matter runs from 
every pore, and to a man who has never had 
much severe exercise—who has been hide- 
bound all his life, the relief is most grate- 
ful. After he has remained there about a 
quarter of an hour he is then taken back to 
the room which he first entered. Here he 
is shampooed, that is, kneaded from head to 
foot ; every part of his body is operated on, 
and, if very fat, perhaps he rises from the 
operation a little sore. The man is done first 
on one side, and then the other, literally 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot, old joints are rubbed and made flexible. 
I did hear of one elderly gentleman who had 
a couple of his ribs broken while undergoing 
the process ; but at such a place as the City 
Turkish Baths, under the superintendence 


of Mr. Dool, or the proprietor, you need fear 
I had to take off my 


no catastrophe of that kind. Further joys 
yet await the bather. After the shampooing 
process comes the relief of a warm and cold 
shower-bath. You are taken into another 
compartment, the atmosphere of which is 
not kept up by any mode of heating. Here 
the attendant bids you stand and receive a 
copious shower of warm water ; next you are 
well wiped down, and then cold water is 
turned on, and for a moment you feel stag- 
gered, and involuntarily gasp for breath. 
Now comes the crowning luxury. You are 
wiped dry, wrapped in a sheet, a kind of tur- 
ban is wrapped round your head, and you 
are taken up-stairs to lie down on a downy 
couch, to smoke it may be—and it you wish 
to enjoy yourself thoroughly you certainly 
will—a first-rate cigar, and a capital cup of 
coffee, and then you and your fellow-bathers 
recline, like the gods on hills together, care- 
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less of mankind. If it be evening you are 
further regaled by musical performances of 
no ordinary character. The half-hour thus 
occupied I believe you will find the happiest 
in your life. You cannot feel dejected or 
sorrowful ; you have shaken off the accumu- 
lated crust of years; your skin is as supple 
as a youth’s ; you feel once more the elastic- 
ity ofa youth. I have seen a man take his 
first bath the very picture of despondency ; 
I could see, in addition, no small degree of 
timidity as to the result. He has sat down 
on the wooden bench in the first room in no 
enviable state, but as the skin began to glis- 
ten, one by one his humors fled away, and he 
leaves the place rejoicing as a strong man to 
runarace. There is no doubtabout it—the 
Turkish Bath is a wonderful boon to this 
country. _ It is needed especially in this age 
of anxicty, and in this city of dust, and 
smoke, and dirt. I know I went from mine 
the other day to a turtle lunch given by en- 
ergetic Mr. Train, at St. James’ Hall, with 
an appetite which an epicure would have for- 
feited a thousand to possess—an appetite 
which would have made vinegar drink as the 
choicest Falernian, and turned the coarsest 
crust into a delicacy worthy of that crew of 
epicures headed by Mark Antony and Cleo- 
patra, the company of the Inimitable Livers. 
I now understand why the latter, as she was 
about to die, after lamenting over the body 
of her Roman lover, and embracing his cof- 
fin, ordered a bath to be prepared for her. 
Plutarch tells us, “ After bathing she lay 
down and enjoyed a splendid banquet.” It 
was the bath that nerved her for her work, 
to apply to her bosom—on which an Impera- 
tor had reclined—an asp, and to fall down 
dead on her golden couch. I also under- 
stand how greatly the poet erred when he 
wrote,— 
“* When the heart of man is oppressed with cares, 
Their weight is dispelled if a woman appears.” 
He should have said for “ woman” “ Turk- 
ish Bath,” and he would have been right. 
The philosophy of the Turkish or Roman 
Bath is not difficult to understand. Nature 
intends us to get rid of our waste through 
the skin, but we clog it up, and have, in 
consequence, more or less congestion of the 
liver, intestines, and kidneys. The number 
of diseases for which the Turkish Bath is 
recommended, even by medical men, is so 
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large, that it would seem to be a general 
| specific. There can be no doubt that its 
virtues are very great in all cases where 
there is a vitiated condition of the blood, 
arising from a languid condition of the skin 
and circulation, or any specific poison lurk- 
ing within it. We have heard such mirac- 
ulous tales told respecting its powers in cur- 
ing rheumatism, that we cannot doubt its 
value. Mr. Erasmus Wilson also states 
that it is wonderfully efficacious in many 
skin diseases. It has been objected that in 
all cases of disease of the heart the Turkish 
Bath would prove injurious ; but Mr. Wil- 
son, in a lecture lately delivered upon the 
use of the bath, energetically denies this 
statement. ‘I believe,” he says, “just the 
|contrary—that many diseases of the heart 
jmay be cured by a judicious use of the 
Therme; and in the very worst cases it 
would prove to be the very best remedy 
that could be employed.” In some cases, 
indeed, the heart’s action is accelerated by 
the use of the bath, but a moment’s sojourn 
in the Frigidarium, with its plentiful supply 
of pure oxygen, instantly calms any pertur- 
bation. Those who have not accustomed 
themselves to the bath, sometimes complain 
of feeling a fulness in the head, but this ob- 
jection can be met by simply wrapping a 
towel round the head. That the Turkish 
Bath will before long be esteemed a neces- 
sary part of every gentleman’s house is ex- 
ceedingly probable. 

‘The bath,” says Mr. Erasmus Wilson, 
‘promotes those changes in the blood for 
which fresh air is otherwise needful. The 
bath gives us appetite, and strengthens di- 
gestion.” The bath serves us in lieu of ex- 
ercise. ‘The people who use it,” writes 
Mr. Urquhart, “do not require exercise for 
health, and can pass from the extreme of in- 
dolence to that of toil.” How glorious a 
panacea for those home-loving matrons 
whom no inducement can draw forth from 
their Lares and Penates to enjoy a daily 
wholesome exercise, and who, as a conse- 
quence, become large, and full, and fat, and 
bilious, and wheezy, and who, in their breach 
of Heaven’s law, lay the foundation of heart 
disease. ‘A nation,” says Mr. Urquhart, 
“without the bath is deprived of a large 
portion of the health, and inoffensive enjoy- 
ment, within a man’s reach ; it therefore in- 
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creases the value of a people to itself, and 
its power as a nation overeother people.” 
We must quote here Mr. Wilson’s sum- 
mary of the benefits resulting from the use 
of the bath. “It is a preservative of health 
by maintaining a vigorous condition of the 
body, a state the best suited for the happi- 
ness of the individual, as rendering him in 
the highest degree susceptible of the enjoy- 
ment of life, and a state the most advan- 
tageous to social interests, as insuring the 
highest working condition. The bath is 
preventive of disease, by hardening the in- 
dividual against the effects of variations and 
vicissitudes of temperature, by giving him 
power to resist miasmatic and zymotic af- 
fections, and by strengthening his system 
against aberrations of nutrition and the fe- 
cund train of ills that follow disturbance 
of the nutritive functions ; namely, scrofula, 
consumption, gout, rheumatism, diseases of 
the digestive organs, cutaneous system, mus- 
cular system—including the heart, nervous 
system—including the brain, and reproduc- 
tive system. The bath is a cure for disease 
when the latter state is already established. 
and is a powerful and effective medicine.” 
The bath must be this, and more than this, 
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as the cistus, sleek as satin, and soft as vel- 
vet.” 

Nor will it end here. I see Admiral Rous 
maintains its use in getting racehorses into 
proper condition. 

The objects now sought by the use of the 
Turkish Bath are more numerous and diver- 
sified than is generally supposed. This will 
be seen from the following interesting analy- 
sis, furnished by the City Turkish Baths, in 
South Street, Finsbury Pavement. The 
analysis extends to two hundred and twenty- 
one baths, and shows— 


Other 
Ail- 


Rheuma- 
tism and 





Bathers. Pleasure. Colds. Gout. ments. 
Frequent, 54 3 8 
Occasional, 53 4 14 9 
1st Bath, 47 4 9 12 

154 11 81 25 


Total, 221, 

Among the “ other ailments ” not espe- 
cially classified above may be enumerated 
Dyspepsia, Sore Throat, Weakness in the 
Legs, General Debility, Epilepsy, and affec- 
tions of the Liver and Kidneys. For all 
these ailments the Turkish Bath has already 
been used under medical direction, and with 
manifest advantage. Its value in cases of 


if, as Mr. Urquhart tells us—* the body has| Gout and Rheumatism has now for some 


come forth shining like alabaster, fragrant | time been generally acknowledged. 





A pHysIcIaN, residing in the Philippine 
Islands, has written home to say that on a re- 
cent occasion, one of his attendants being bitten 
with a very venomous serpent, and having tried 
various remedies in vain, as a last resource he 
bethought himself of giving him a bottle of cocoa 
wine (a strong alcoholic drink). In a short 
time after the wine was swallowed, and the man 
became drunk, but seemed free from the agony 
which he was previously suffering. As he be- 
came sober, the pain re-appeared, so a second 
bottle was given to him, and after that a third 
with a like good effect. The swelling went 
down in his arm, and he was in a short time 
cured. There is a saying in some countries that 
drinking aleohol to intoxication is a specific 
against the venom of serpents, but we have 
never heard of so well-authenticated an instance 
as this. The instance is the more remarkable 








WE announce with much regret the premature 
death of one whose early promise gave high 
hopes of future eminence. From his father, 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, and his mother, Sarah 
Coleridge, the daughter of the poet and philos- 
opher, Herbert Coleridge seemed to have inher- 
ited all the genius of that gifted family. His 
career at Oxford was crowned with the highest 
attainable honors. He took a double first in the 
Easter term of 1852. On leaving the University 
he was called to the bar, but literature continued 
to occupy his leisure. He became secretary to 
the Philological Society, and was associated 
with the Dean of Westminster in a project for 
rescuing from oblivion and restoring to the Eng- 
lish language words used by the best writers of 
the seventeenth century, but not acknowledged 
by Johnson and his successors. For the last 
five years, we believe, his life and energies have 
heen gradually undermined by the fatal disease 


as a bite from a similar species of serpent which | which so often accompanies genius and sensibil- 
bit the physician’s attendant has been known to | ity, and which has now brought him to an early 
be fatal in a few minutes. 


yrave.— Guardian. 
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From The Examiner. 


Memoirs of Royal Ladies. By Emily Sarah 
Holt. In two volumes. Hurst & Blackett. 


Tus book might have been shortened by 
omitting the first two of its ten biographies, 
which do not read well, and contain nothing 
at all interesting or instructive. The best 
that can be said of them is that Miss Holt 
has diligently connected some bare dates 
with a few monkish fables about two women 
who were not “royal ladies,” and of whom 
one was a passable saint of the thirteenth 
century, and the other a confirmed sinner of 
the fourteenth. For Ela, Countess of Salis- 
bury, place in the volume is claimed because 
her husband was son of Fair Rosamond, 
whom by the way Miss Holt would make a 
lawful queen of England, to the consequent 
bastardizing of Kings Richard and John. 
We are told that Ela was “one of those 
fair creatures who in the midst of gloom 
around them gleam forth as sparks of light 
in the dim expanse of the past,” and that 
she was “an angel surrounded by demons.” 
But all we learn about her is that she was 
the good wife of a brave soldier; that she 
was not willing to be run away with during 
her husband’s lifetime by a wicked knight ; 
that she is said to have had a wonderful 
dream which revealed her son’s death to 
her; and that her last years of widowhood 
were spent in one of the abbeys which she 
gave her wealth to found. From her was 
descended Alicia, Countess of Lancaster. 
Miss Holt has been at pains to collect a few 
ugly illustrations of this woman’s predilec- 
tion for the poisoning of her own husbands, 
and other evil dealing with the husbands of 
others; not the sort of person of whose 
career one would expect to hear any thing 
from a lady who is at full liberty to please 
her taste in the selection of her subjects. 

Of the rest of the book we can speak 
more favorably. The story of Joan, wife of 
the Black Prince, for instance, was worth 
telling, and is here well told. There is just 
so much of the public history of the time 
worked into the narrative as will suffice to 
make the private story clear. Joan’s life 
was a remarkable one. In childhood she 
had beer betrothed to the Earl of Salisbury. 
But he went abroad and seemed to have 
forgotten his intended bride; so in her 
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twenty-fourth year there was made for he 
a fresh engagenfent; this time with Sj 
Thomas Holland. But before the comple. 
tion of the marriage contract, the old suitor 
appeared with a fierce claim on his bride, 
Some time was spent in hot dispute, and the 
matter was settled only by reference to Pope 
Clement the Sixth, when he decided for the 
knight against the earl. After a few years, 
during which four children were born, Sir 
Thomas died; and, as a wealthy young 
widow, Joan did not lack suitors. One of 
them, an intimate follower of the Black 
Prince, asked his master to sue for him, 
Then followed a scene which Mr. Longfel- 
low must have studied before writing his 
“Courtship of Miles Standish.” Edward 
had a liking of his own for the lady, but 

“ Friendship prevailed over love, and the prince 

went out on his errand.” 


Joan did not exactly say, 
““Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 


but she made answer to her visitor, “ Lord 
Prince and fair cousin, I cannot cease to 
remember that I am of the blood royal of 
England, wherefore I have determined never 
| to marry again, save unto a prince renowned 
| for quality and virtue—like yourself.” The 
chronicle tells of a kiss which followed this 
frank statement, and presently the Lady 
, Joan became Princess of Wales. 
| She was well fitted for her station. At 
one time, when her husband was fighting in 
Spain, and she was left Regent of Aqui 
taine, she took wise measures to defend the 
territory from the attacks of the Spaniard, 
Enrique de Trastamare. After the prince's 
death she applied herself to the education of 
their little boy, King Richard. She was not 
a wise instructress. It is likely that the 
luckless king owed much of his haughti- 
ness and waywaydness, and not a few of his 
false notions of kingship, to her influence. 
It was Joan who, together with John of 
Gaunt, gave encouragement to Wyclif. In 
1378—not in 1382, the date given by Miss 
Holt—when the Reformer had been brought 
up for trial at Lambeth, she sent a messen- 
ger to the judges, and bade them desist from 
all further measures, if they loved the widow 
of the Black Prince and the mother of the 








king. 
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The last chapter in her life is a sad one. 
In 1385 her son, Sir John Holland, picked 
a quarrel with a nobleman and killed him. 
The king, when he heard of it, condemned 
Lis brother to death. The princess, after 
vainly suing for reversal of the sentence, 
went down to her Castle of Wallingford, 
and died within four days. 

Next to her account of the Princess Joan, 
we like best Miss Holt’s memoir of Jane of 
Valois, daughter of Lewis the Eleventh of 
France. Born in 1464, Jane had a hard 
life to live. Ugly and even deformed, her 
father hated her from her childhood, his 
hatred being increased by that strong devo- 
tional bias in her which Romish writers ex- 
aggerated into a miraculous piety. When 
she was five years old, it is recorded, the 
king sternly enjoined her to spend less time 
over her prayers. “The little princess 
gently, though firmly, refused to obey.” As 
usually happened in such cases, but not till 
next year, the Virgin Mary appeared for her 
consolation. 

For political purposes she was married, 
when thirteen years old, to Lewis of Or- 
leans, and her husband followed the example 
of her father. When he was in prison she 


begged him to let her share and so relieve 
his misery, and when refused she pawned 
her jewels that he might have better food 
and shelter, till her perseverance had pro- 
cured his freedom. Yet his treatment of 


his ugly wife was uniformly brutal. While 
duke he barely tolerated her; as soon as he 
became king he discarded her with papal 
sanction, so to make room for a younger 
and handsomer, ait!ough less pious, queen. 
At this change, inc ed, she was not alto- 
gether sorry. She vuld have no pleasure 
in the life of a dissolute court, and it was 
a small loss to be parted from a husband 
who had ill-used her for a score of years. 
She devoted herself to religious offices and 
to the consummation of that saintly char- 
acter for which she had at any rate been 
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‘trained in sorrow. In company with four 
high-born ladies, like-minded with herself, 
‘she visited hospitals, tending the sick and 
‘feeding the poor. Her own food generally 
consisted of a few ill-dressed herbs. Good 
cookery might have produced sinful indul- 
gence. Every day she beat her breast with 
flint stones, and through a wooden cross of 
her own making she drove five silver nails, 
which had formerly belonged to her favorite 
lute, and wore it next to her body, so that 
she might be continually pricked and 
scratched. She liked to be despised, and 
enjoyed insult as much as other women 
relish flattery. The happiest day of her life 
was one on which she heard that she was 
“an ugly, ill-shapen creature, and one of 
the most disagreeable women in the world.” 
So at least says the pious author of “ La Vie 
Merveilleuse de Jeane de Valois,” who also 
recounts many edifying miracles attendant 
on her death and burial. 

Of the six other memoirs here given we 
need not say much. One relates to Con- 
stance, the gentle wife of John of Gaunt, 
and contains some passages which may con- 
tribute to an understanding of her husband’s 
public life. In writing of Jona, Queen of 
Spain, Miss Holt, without assigning any 
proper reason, falls foul of the current judg- 
ment concerning Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Indeed, she seems to have been unacquainted 
with the late Mr. Prescott’s brilliant history 
of those sovereigns. But she is thoroughly 
at home in tracing the life of Margaret of 
Austria, a notable woman, who aptly indi- 
cated her career in the odd motto which she 
chose: “ Fortune infortune fort une.” Be- 
fore she was full twenty-five she had been 
successively Queen of France, Princess of 
the Asturias, and Duchess of Savoy; once 
divorced and twice widowed ; the other quar- 
ter century being occupied with the govern- 
ing of Flanders, quibbling with her father 
and brother, and treating with a great num- 
ber of suitors, chief of whom was our Eng- 
lish Henry the Seventh. 








M. Orro Strurve, surprised at the impor- 
tant results obtained by the expedition to the 
Peak of Teneriffe, under the direction of Mr. 
Piazzi Smith, proposed to the Emperor of Russia 
to establish a permanent observatory on Mount 


Ararat, near Tiflis. This proposal was favor- 
ably received, and the sum of £5,000 appropri- 
ated for the necessary constructions, and half 
that sum for the purchase of instruments. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
CROCHET-WORK AND NOVEL-WRITING. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago, when cro- 
chet came into fashion, no one would have 
been rash enough to predict that it was to 
exercise a material influence on literature. 
And yet it was written in the book of fate 
that such was to be the effect of this trifling 
though elegant accomplishment. Before the 
crochet period there was a vast field for in- 
dustry open to female fingers and minds— 
Berlin wool. In many houses relics of that 
age, as the old ballad puts it:— 

“ Sull for a monument doe lye, 

And there exposed to lookers’ viewe 

As wondrous strange they may espye—” 
and now and then you find yourself sitting 
on a cushion of roses so glowing red that 
they almost scorch your pantaloons, while 
for a support to your bace: you have the 
ruins of Pwstum or the Temple of Baalbec. 
But the manufacture is no longer carried on, 
except in remote districts ; the discovery of 
crochet banished the art, and in so doing 
seriously affected the industrial resources of 
the fancy-working classes. 

Berlin wool, considered as an occupation, 
had this special virtue, that it suited every 
possible variety of temperament, and was 
adaptable to minds of all calibres. For 
matter-of-fact Marthas, whose leanings were 
of the practical and utilitarian order, there 
were slippers, and kettleholders, and other 
articles belonging to the prosaic department 
of fancy-work ; while for ‘* burning Sappho” 
there were shepherds, and bandits, and taste- 
fully tattered beggars, upon which she might 
expend her superfluous ideality. Crochet, 
on the other hand, is not a soul-satisfying 
pursuit. It appeals rather to the mechan- 
ical than to the imaginative faculties of the 
mind. There is, perhaps, a certain rhyth- 
mical charm about the language in which 
its principles are conveyed, and on some 
ears the cadences of “loop six, drop one, 
chain three,” etc., may fall quite as sooth- 
ingly as a good deal of the verse that is 
turned out every day by our minor minstrels. 
But there is also a ‘damnable iteration ” 
about it, and it is obviously an employment 
wholly inadequate to meet the requirements 
of a being afflicted with what, in the lan- 


guage of the intense school, is called a| 
Yearning after the Infinite, or even with the | 
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cal pathology as a Craving for the Ideal, 
It may be all very well for the mentally 
weaker sisters, who find that to weave the 
warp and weave the woof in strict accord. 
ance with the directions and patterns given 
in the Ladies’ Newspaper is a sufficient de- 
mand upon their intellectuality; but with 
these higher natures such an occupation 
could only end in spiritual atrophy. Thus 
thrown out of employment, what could be 
more natural than that they should take to 
novel-writing ? The craft was one which 
presented many analogies to the lost art of 
working in Berlin wool, and with a little 
dexterity might be conducted upon precisely 
the same principles. It was only necessary 
to go to the nearest library, instead of to an 
embroidery shop on Ludgate-hill, for a pat- 
tern and materials, to employ a good stout 
serviceable commonplace instead of coarse 
canvas for a basis, and then, having set up 
the frame and got every thing ready, to fill 
in boldly with words instead of with worsted. 
There was also this pleasant fiction common 
to both processes—that the work, although 
apparently taken up as a mere agreeable 
pastime, was in reality useful. The bandit 
or beggar was to form the seat of a chair; 
the novel was written ‘ witha purpose.” It 
is true that the chair when finished was not 
very generally sat upon, while the novel very 
frequently was—at ae in the metaphorical 
or slang sense of the expression—but these 
untoward results have nothing to do with 
the original intention of the artist. 
Arguments are scarcely necessary in such 
a case, but if any proof of all this be re- 
quired, we simply refer to the facts that the 
discovery of crochet synchronises in a most 
remarkable manner with the gushing forth 
of that torrent of female novels which still 
pours steadily upon us, and that a large pro- 
portion of these productions will be found 
on examination to furnish ample internal evi- 
dence of the Berlin-wool mind. There are 
some who will wax indignant at this, and 
fling such works as Jane Lyre and Adam 
Bede in our teeth, but they need not hope to 
entrap us into platitudes about genius being 
of no sex. We are not going to be as weak 
as Hamlet and speak to them “ by the card,” 
because they happen to be as “absolute 
knaves” as the First Gravedigger. All we 
mean to say is that we believe there are a 
great many novels which would never have 
been written had working in Berlin-wool 
continued to be a fashionable employment, 
and which are, in effect, the cries of cro- 
cheted-out embroidresses, complaining that 


milder form of the disease known in psychi- j they have no fancy-work to do. 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 
MINA: A MODERN PATRIOT. 
“Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her 

‘ate ! 

They ight for freedom, who were never free.”’ 

—Lorp Byron. Childe Harold, Canto 1. 

GUERILLA warfare, originating in a local 
term, * has passed into an acknowledged sys- 
tem, a branch of organized tactics, and is 
considered by many of our modern Folards, 
Guischardts, and Montecuculis, as not only 
an important but even a decisive element 
of national defence, peculiarly applicable to 
mountainous countries, where great lines of 
communication are few, and easily broken. 
It has also been recommended, amidst the 
host of theories born of the invasion panic, 
as well adapted to England, where the land 
is generally level, and a net-work of roads; 
because, say these advocates, every farm- 
house is a post, and every hedge-row a ram- 
part. We are not going, at present, to dis- 
pute these premises, which seem to involve 
something of contradiction, or to show that 
our Rifle Volunteers (more power to them, 
as we say in Ireland) have not one jot of the 
guerilla in their composition, or are little 
likely to be rendered available in that ca- 
pacity. They are intended for and are ca- 
pable of much better service, as they will 
show should the opportunity occur. We 
only propose to cast a glance at recent his- 
tory,in one or two instances, and to see 
what its pages teach us on the subject of 
guerillas, 

Hofer, the “ Tell of the Tyrol,” as he has 
been called, and with more justice than flat- 
tery, though less fortunate than his proto- 
type; and Espoz y Mina, the renowned Span- 
ish partisan, have won enduring reputation 
by their exploits as guerilla leaders. Gari- 
baldi once ranked in this list, but he has 
soared far above it, and is now entitled to 
be enrolled as conqueror and liberator on a 
grand scale. His renown rivals that of 
Scanderbeg, without even the blemish of 
early though almost unconscious apostasy. 
Hofer did wonders in the campaign of 1809, 
almost annihilated the division of Lefebvre, 
which thrust itself into the Caudine forks, 
at Innspruck, as Dupont did at Baylen, and 


retarded, though he could not prevent, the 


subjugation of his country. His trial and 


* From the Spanish Guerra, a small war, or 
skirmish, a body of partisans. 





execution in 1810 was an act of petty re- 
venge, which endeared. his memory to mil- 
lions, and exalted his fame, while it inflicted 
indelible disgrace on the conquerors. 

When the Spanish regular armies were 
successively and easily swept from the field, 
during the Peninsular contest, by the legions 
of Napoleon, the military strength of the 
country resolved itself into independent 
bands, each. under a favorite leader, hanging 
perpetually on the flanks, intercepting the 
supplies, and harassing, without effectually 
staying, the march of the invaders. Those 
who imagine that the tide was checked, not 
to say turned, by these hordes of banditti, 
under a patriotic name, for such they were 
in reality, would do well to consider what a 
great authority, and a personal observer, 
Sir William Napier, says on this particular 
point. Speaking of the exploits of Mina, 
he observed: ‘‘ The communications of the 
French were troubled, and considerable 
losses inflicted upon their armies by this 
celebrated man, undoubtedly the most con- 
spicuous person amongst the Partida chiefs. 
And here it may be observed, how weak and 
inefficient this guerilla system was to de- 
liver the country, and that even as an aux- 
iliary, its advantages were nearly balanced 
by the evils.” The greatest of these evils 
lay in the mutual detestation engendered, 
and the reciprocal cruelties resorted to. A 
war of retaliation leads to barbarism in its 
direst shape, and the patriotic devotion of 
the Spanish guerillas was too often disgraced 
by savage acts, which might be emulated 
but scarcely surpassed by Caffres and New 
Zealand cannibals. They expected no quar- 
ter, and seldom extended any to their pris- 
oners. Ve victis, war to extermination, was 
their motto and practice. Often they were 
not content with the infliction of death on 
their opponents, unaccompanied by pro- 
tracted torture. The alcalde of Frasno, an 
old man, was burnt alive by the Spaniards, 
his own countrymen, because he happened 
to be taken amongst a party of French. The 
system thus adopted on both sides has no 
parallel in modern warfare, except in Cala- 
bria, where the proceedings of the French 
under Manhés, against the Masse, as they 
were called, or more properly the insurgent 
bands of robbers, and their corresponding 
resistance, were characterized by the same 
unmitigated ferocity, and at the same pe- 
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riod. If a Frenchman took a Calabrese, he 
stripped and hung him up by a hook in the 
ribs toa tree, there to perish by degrees. 
This spectacle was witnessed by officers of 
the writer’s regiment, who were taken pris- 
oners at Palmi, on their march to Naples, 
in 1809. Ifa Calabrese took a Frenchman, 
he also stripped him, rubbed him over with 
oil, and then roasted him by a slow fire. 
But, be it remembered, that both in Spain 
and Italy, the foreign invaders took the lead 
in all these indescribable horrors, and are 
assuredly answerable for the consequences. 

Napier mentions a startling fact, that not- 
withstanding the violent measures resorted 
to by the Partida leaders in Spain to fill 
their ranks, deserters from the French, and 
even from the British, formed one-third of 
their forces. It would be absurd to argue 
that patriotism could have had any thing 
to do with the feelings of this contingent. 
Release from discipline and the hope of pil- 
lage must have been their only incentives. 
One of the first exploits of Mina was to slay 
the commander of a neighboring band, be- 
cause, under the mask of opposing the pub- 
lic enemy, he relaxed himself by plundering 
his own countrymen. The historian then 
goes on to say: “ The guerilla system in 
Spain was the offspring of disorder, and dis- 
order in war is weakness, accompanied by 
ills the least of which is sufficient to pro- 
duce ruin. It is in such a warfare that 
habits of unbridled license, of unprincipled 
violence and disrespect for the rights of prop- 
erty are quickly contracted, and render men 
unfit for the duties of citizens; and yet it 
has been cited, with singular inconsistency, 
as the best and surest mode of resisting 
an enemy, by politicians who hold regular 
armies in abhorrence, although a high sense 
of honor, devotion to the cause of the coun- 
try, temperance, regularity, and decent man- 
ners form the very essence of the latter’s 
discipline.” We quote this passage the 
more readily, as in the present day there 
are not wanting writers who maintain that 
England, the richest country in the world, 
traversed and intersected like a gridiron, by 
highways and railways, with a concentrated 
population of twenty millions, could be best 
defended by guerilla warfare. 

The entire number of guerillas in Spain 
never much exceeded thirty thousand. Lord 
Wellington, at the desire of the British Gov- 
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ernment, sent presents to the principal lead. 
ers, acknowledging the importance of their 
services, which he thought of more value 
than they really proved, because at that 
time he only knew them by report. “ When 
he afterwards advanced into Spain,” says 
Napier, “and saw them closely, he was 
forced to acknowledge that, although active 
and willing, they were so little disciplined 
that they could do nothing against the 
French troops, unless the latter were very 
inferior in numbers. If the French took 
post in a house or church, of which they 
only barricaded the entrance, the guerillas 
were so ill-equipped as military bodies, that 
their enemy could remain in security until 
relieved. In like manner Napoleon, repri- 
manding his generals for suffering the Par- 
tidas to gain any head, observed, that when 
cut off from communication with the English 
ships, they were a nullity!” 

The leaders of the guerillas were men 
from every class of society, including monks 
and doctors, peasants, artisans, cooks, and 
collegiate scholars. Some were named from 
a deformity, others from the fashion of their 
clothes ; but each had his sobriquet, founded 
on a moral or physical characteristic. It 
has never been clearly decided whence or 
wherefore Juan Martin Diaz, the Empecin- 
ado, derived his strange agnomen. Some 
say he was so designated from his swarthy 
complexion ; others, that finding his family 
murdered by the French, he made an oath 
of vengeance, and smeared his face with 
pitch, not to be washed off until the final 
expulsion of the invaders; as old General 
Thomas Dalziel would never suffer his beard 
to be shaved, under a vow, after the execu- 
tion of Charles the First, until the House of 
Stuart was restored. This Empecinado was 
as bloodthirsty as he was active and enter- 
prising; but in the former quality he was 
even exceeded by a female demon, named 
Martina, whose band infested Biscay. She 
murdered friends and foes with such bal- 
anced impartiality, that Mina was compelled 
at last to hunt her down, until the truculent 
Amazon and her whole gang were surprised 
and shot off at once upon the spot. 

There were two Minas, nephew and uncle. 
Xavier, the first and youngest, called also 
the Student, had but a short career, being 
taken prisoner by Suchet in 1809, in the 
neighborhood of Pampeluna. While recon- 
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noitring by moonlight, in the hopes of sur- 
prising a valuable convoy, he stumbled ona 
French patrol, when it was too late to re- 
treat. He had been proscribed as a bandit, 
nevertheless his life was spared, but he was 
kept a close prisoner, and his services were 
lost to his country. Nothing could be more 
romantic and marvellous than his adven- 
tures, achievements, and escapes, until the 
night of his capture. Once near Estella, he 
was driven to an insulated rock, which could 
only be assailed on one side. That point he 
defended until darkness set in, and then low- 
ering himself and followers by a rope, he 
slipped away without losing a man. When 
his unexpected loss occasioned many dis- 
putes as to who should succeed him, Espoz 
y Mina, who had hitherto served under his 
nephew, yielded with considerable reluctance 
to the general wish which nominated him as 
chief. He had been brought up as a tiller 
of the land, and was scarcely able to read or 
write; but on the call of the Junta, sum- 
moning all children of the soil to the defence 
of their country, he came forth from obscur- 
ity, and took up arms with the rest. Until 
accident made him a leader, his opportuni- 
ties had been few ; but no sooner did he as- 
sume command than his daring and decided 
character immediately exhibited itself. Eche- 
varria had created a schism in opposition, 
and called off many partisans. The force 
became divided and enfeebled. Mina lost no 
time in bringing the question to issue. He 
surprised his rival, shot him, with three of 
his subordinate officers, and reunited the 
wavering band. No sooner was this com- 
petitor disposed of than Mina encountered a 
more subtle danger through the treachery of 
one of his own sergeants, who, from the evil 
expression of his countenance, had received 
the distinctive appellation of Malcarado, or 
foul faced. Disliking the new commander, 
he determined to betray him to the enemy, 
and with this object entered into arrange- 
ments in concert with the French general, 
Panettier, whose brigade was in the vicinity, 
to surprise the guerilla chieftain in his bed. 
The attempt very nearly succeeded; but 
Mina, obtaining a few minutes’ notice to pre- 
pare, defended himself desperately with the 
bar of the door, until his chosen friend and 
comrade, Gustra, arrived to the rescue with 
a few followers, and enabled him to escape. 
Mina, with the rapidity of lightning, col- 
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lected his band, repulsed the enemy, took 


Malcarado prisoner, and executed summary 
justice on him without delay. The village 
curé and three alcaldes, who were found to 
have abetted in the plot, were hung side by 
side upon the same tree, and their houses 
burned to the ground. No sharper practice 
had ever been exhibited in the old border 
warfare between feudal chieftains; but Mi- 
na’s uncompromising severity, at the outset, 
terrified the discontented and the plotters, 
and secured for him, in all his future opera- 
tions, the implicit obedience of his followers, 
and the ready co-operation of the country 
people and local authorities. 

An account of Mina’s guerilla exploits was 
written in 1811 by a Spanish colonel, Don 
Lorenzo Ximenes, who had served with, and 
describes him from close intimacy. From 
this narrative, which may be fully relied on, 
with memoirs of a later date, we collect the 
following particulars. 

Mina was a well-made man, of a florid as- 
pect, robust in form, and about five feet 
eight inches in height. When the Spaniards 
took up arms, in 1808, against the French, 
he was in the twenty-sixth year of his age, 
having been born at Ydocin, near Pampe- 
luna, in 1782. He had a fixed idea that wo- 
men interfered with public life, and were, 
above all other impediments, the heaviest 
clog on military operations. Under this con- 
viction he avoided female society as reso- 
lutely as Charles the Twelfth did, and never 
suffered any officer or soldier of his band to 
be accompanied by suchan incumbering ad- 
dition to his light marching order. He was 
sparing of speech, but frank in manner, lived 
almost as abstemiously as a hermit, drank 
no wine, seldom slept more than two hours 
in the night, and then always with his loaded 
pistols in his girdle and the door of his room 
locked, if he chanced to enjoy the unusual 
luxury of a bed-chamber., This arose not 
from fear, but to be prepared, as much as 
possible, against the many chances of sur- 
prise or assassination. The great feature of 
his tactics was perpetual movement, so that 
his enemies should be misled by conflicting 
rumors as to his “ whereabouts,” unable to 
fix him in any assigned locality, or to caleu- 
late when and where his attack would strike 
them. With this leading object ever in 
view, he was habitually incommunicative and 
mysterious as a hieroglyphic. His most 
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trusted lieutenants never knew the intended 
line of march nor the game in view until the 
prize was almost within their grasp. When 
the drum or bugle was heard, whether for 
ordinary parade or immediate and desperate 
service, neither officer nor soldier could tell, 
but all were required to appear fully equipped, 
the mounted officers in the saddle, and the 
mules, with their scanty baggage, loaded 
for the march. In fact, his entire success 
depended on profound secrecy and correct 
intelligence. When least expected, he ap- 
peared suddenly, placed himself at the head 
of his men, issued no complicated orders, 
but simply exclaimed, “ Follow me!” In 
this manner he often marched thirty miles, 
with only an occasional halt of a few min- 
utes; and on a particular expedition, where 
he succeeded in surprising and capturing, 
near Estella, a large convoy of French stores 
and provisions, he moved through by-paths 
in the mountains full forty miles without al- 
lowing refreshment either to horses or men 
for the whole day. At that particular period, 
he was utterly without provender, and his 
band must have dispersed for a time had he 
not, fortunately, replenished his commissa- 
riat at the expense of the enemy. When he 
had a superabundance he was most liberal, 
and gave freely to the peasants of amimpov- 
erished or plundered district, as well as to 
his own people, without requiring payment. 
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condition. Not Cromwell himself was more 
emphatic in the order, “‘ Keep your powder 
dry.” If the bayonets were encrusted with 
blood it was seldom washed off. On one 
occasion he directed a detachment of thirty 
men to load each musket with three balls; 
‘and I know that they obeyed me,” said 
he, “ for at the first discharge, they killed or 
wounded sixty people.” 

Mina’s cavalry seldom reached two hun- 
dred. They were the best-equipped portion 
of his troops; dressed like hussars, with 
blue jackets and pantaloons, and caps simi- 
lar to those of the regular army, with this 
exception, that they had a piece of red 
cloth about a yard long hanging down the 
back, in a point from the cap, and termi- 
nated by a gold tassel. All wore sandals and 
spurs. Mina himself never wore jack or 
half boots, but sandals, that he might escape 
the more readily by climbing up the side of 
a mountain, in case (as frequently happened) 
his horse should be shot or exhausted. 
Several times he saved himself in this way, 
almost miraculously. 

If a juvenile recruit applied for enlistment 
in the cavalry, Mina began by minutely ex- 
amining and questioning him in person; 
after which he called for the commanding 
officer of the infantry and said: “ This boy 
wishes to serve in the cavalry; take him 
first with you, and let me know how he gets 


His name became so popular that, if supplies | on.” In the first action that took place a 
were forthcoming at all, they poured into | mounted captain kept him close to himself, 
his eantonment or bivouac, when neither fear | and narrowly watched his behavior. At the 
nor lucre could obtain a market for the reg- | fourth, if he stood fire resolutely, and showed 
ular troops. | an ardent spirit, the captain brought him to 

Whenever a volunteer of infantry joined | the chief and made his report: ‘“ The lad 
Mina he was only allowed to bring with him | will do; he is worthy to die for his country.” 
a pair of sandals, half stockings, breeches, | Mina then gave him a horse and arms, and 
and jacket. His own personal wardrobe | kept his own eye upon him in the hour of 
was confined to the clothes on his back. He | battle. On this system his small troop of 


required no sumpter mules to carry articles | equestrians were composed of the most de- 


of luxury nor evenof necessary convenience. 
When his shirt was dirty, he went to the 
nearest farmhouse, asked for the owner, en- 
tered, and said, ‘‘I am Mina; the shirt I 
have on requires washing, give me a clean 
one.” The countryman complied invariably, 
and if there was time, washed the exchanged 
shirt and then got back his own; if not, he 
kept Mina’s, and Mina his. The arms of 
the band, in general, were outwardly rusty 
and ill-looking, but particularly well cleaned 





voted and intrepid Spaniards in the penin- 
sula. There, was amongst them a boy, 
scarcely fourteen years of age. He was 
mounted on a pony, with arms in proportion 
to his size and youth—a small double-bar- 
relled carbine, with pistols and sword. He 
was always in the advanced guard and first 
in a fight. Once, he found himself in the 
midst of five French troopers, and called on 
them to surrender. They, observing a strong 
party of Mina’s cavalry closely following 


within, and the locks and flints in excellei.t | their young leader, turned about, and were 
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in the act of galloping off, when “ el chico” | the mountains, where they remained, in in- 
(the fine boy) charged one of them, knocked | accessible security, until the enemy retired. 
him off his horse, and, at the same time, | In this same mountain was a cave where he 
seized the bridle of a second, until some of fabricated his own gunpowder, with which 
his companions came up and put them both | he was, in general, well supplied. His 
to the sword. Mina saw the exploit, and | operations were principally confined to his 
exclaimed, ‘ El chico is the bravest man in |native province of Navarre, every inch of 


the division ! ” 

The French designated Mina the King 
of Navarre. Whenever he entered a house, 
every thing he wanted was laid before him 
ere he could ask for it. The whole province 
thought it an honor to have him for a guest, 
and none of his officers were suffered to pay 
for their meals. There might have been 
policy as well as love in this, under the idea 
that they would take without ceremony if 
not ceremoniously treated. Mina adopted 
an ingenious plan of ridding himself en- 
tirely of French spies, without inflicting on 
them the extreme penalty, as by the articles 
of war of all nations “in such cases pro- 
vided.”’ When his outposts seized and 
brought one of-this suspected fraternity 
before him, he caused the prisoner to be 
stripped naked, to see if he concealed scraps 
of paper, plans, or drawing. If any thing of 
the kind was found, he called one of his 


. chosen guard and said, “ Take this fellow, 


he is a spy; cut off his right ear.” The 
soldier, who had been pretty well practised 
in this work, drew out his sword and per- 
formed the operation with the dexterity of a 
regular surgeon. That part of the ceremony 
concluded, “ Viva Mina” was stamped on 
the forehead of the culprit with a red-hot 
| iron, He was then kicked out, indelibly 
branded for the rest of his life. So ashamed 
were the sufferers under this disgrace that 
they shrank from showing themselves, and 
in more than one instance were found lying 
in the hills, starved to death. 

Mina established a hospital for his sick 
and wounded, near a beautiful little village 
called Estella, on the brow of a mountain. 
It was attended by six female nurses and 
two excellent surgeons. The French dis- 
covered the exact spot, and made several 
attempts to surprise the hospital, but never 
with success. Mina was always made aware 
of their approach. The inhabitants of the 
Village then, at his signal, turned out in a 
body, and carried away the invalids in biers, 
on their shoulders, at least six leagues into 
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which, mountain and plain, he was acquaint- 
ed with from infancy, and could traverse by 
night without a guide. 

Mina encouraged the Navarrese to traffic 
with the French, and gave them passports 
for the purpose, by which means he secured 
many articles essential to. the comfort and 
advantage of his men that he could not 
otherwise obtain. If those who wished to 
| trade were rich, he exacted permissory fees 
‘from them, which went towards the pay of 
his soldiers, and more particularly to the re- 
muneration of the peasants and others who 
brought him information of the movements 
of the French. To these allies he was un- 
bounded in liberality, and they, in return, 
supplied him with information worth more 
than its weight in gold. Not aman could 
stir in the enemy’s quarters without his being 
immediately acquainted with it. If the al- 
caldes, or justices of the peace, of a village 
were ordered by the French general to make 
any requisition, and did not at once commu- 
nicate the particulars to Mina, he paid them 
a domiciliary visit in the night, and shot 
them incontinently. Nine of these judicial 
episodes illustrated his career. If he ob- 
tained the necessary information, he took 
his steps accordingly, either to intercept the 
supply, cut off the escort, or delay their 
march. Every volunteer who joined his 
band had an ample supply of wine, meat, 
and bread. Every thing he took in ‘action 
he was allowed to consider his own, but not 
until the battle was over. Marauders who 
left off fighting to plunder prematurely were 
fusiladed on the spot without even a drum- 
head court-martial. 

Mina’s field manceuvres were simple and 
concise. His ‘ Dundas” would not have 
occupied half a page. ‘Form column !— 
line-of-battle !—charge!” This wasall. He 
could not say, with old Sir Andrew Agnew, 
at Fontenoy, “ Lads, dinna pull a trigger 
till ye spy the ruffles on their sarks,” for 
the French in Spain wore no ruffles, and not 
always shirts : but his word was, “ Never fire 
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till you feel sure of hitting your mark.” now fairly encompassed in a net, from which 
Gaming of all sorts was prohibited in his | extrication seemed impossible. With the 
camp, and neither officer nor soldier pos- | greatest coolness he called his officers round 
sessed a pack of cards. When duty was | him. ** Gentlemen,” said he, “ we are rather 
neglected, punishment fell on all alike, with- | unpleasantly situated here. Let every cap. 
out distinction of rank. He invariably re- | tain look to his own company. The rendez. 
jected “‘ regulars” when they offered them- | vous will be at such a place (naming one), 
selves. “These automatons,” said he, “ are | the rallying word—Mina: and now let every 
mere book-men and theorists, made to fail. | man disperse, and make the best of his way,” 
They pretend to every thing, and do noth- |The order was obeyed instantly, and with. 
ing.” The book-men and theorists repaid | out noise. The French deployed their col. 
the compliment in full, for from the Duke|umns at daybreak in the morning; but 
of Wellington downwards, they held the ir-|where they expected to catch the sleeping 
regulars in sovereign contempt. ‘Clear the | weazels, they found nothing but untenanted 
way, canaille!” was Murat’s word when he |furze. In five days afterwards, there was 
rode in singly amidst a cloud of Cossacks. | Mina again upon their track, committing 
Both sides were wrong, as extremes are | his usual audacious depredations, ten leagues 
never right. from his circumvented lair, and without the 
Gurichaga, Mina’s second in command, | loss of a single man. 
was also a remarkable man, with many requi-| Not long after this, on the 22nd of May, 
sites for his post—the only person in whom | 1811, Mina achieved the greatest of all his 
the chief had implicit confidence, and some- | exploits—a deed of partisan daring and sue 
times consulted. He was about the samej|cess almost equal to that of Sarsfield in 
age, taller and thinner, with less self-com- | 1690, when he sailed from Limerick, took, 
mand, of a most hasty and insolent temper, | and blew up King William’s battering train, 
of moderate talents, but brave as a Paladin | and effected the raising of the siege with the 
of old, fiery in action, and powerful with | liberation of the beleagued city. A colum 
the sword. He was severe with the troops; | of twelve hundred French infantry was e- 
but as he never spared himself either in toil, | corting a convoy of eight hundred Spanish 
privation, or battle, they feared, respected, | prisoners and a considerable amount of treas- 
and obeyed him. He watched every one in| ure to France. Mina attacked them at the 
action, and upon his report they were de-| Puerto de Arlaban, near Vittoria, with the 
graded or promoted. Every man knew. the | most triumphant result. The prisoners were 
country and the mountain passes as well as | restored to freedom, and their joy at their 
their leader did; and when the pressure of | unexpected deliverance exceeded all bounds; 
circumstances required, Mina dispersed his | but it was checked by the death of many of 
band, naming a particular rendezvous, per-|these unarmed captives, indiscriminately 
haps twenty leagues off, where they never | confounded with their guards, and thus un 
failed to arrive, even though the intermediate | fortunately killed in the melée. The victory 
country might be held by divisions of the | was also stained by the deliberate murder 
enemy. A remarkable instance occurred in |six Spanish ladies, who for being attached 
1810, when he was surrounded by twenty |to French officers, were in cold blood exe 
thousand French, who had received orders |cuted after the fight was over. Such it 
to destroy him and his corps at all hazards. | stances were not solitary where the lex tali- 
Mina knew the full extent of the danger | onis seemed to be the recognized military 
that threatened him, but with his three|code on the part of all the belligerents 
thousand men, remained in the mountains | Massena, whose baggage was captured, it- 
for fifteen days, treating the beleaguering | tended to travel homeward by this convoy, 
host with the utmost contempt. At length, | but disliking the order of the march, he re 
about dusk on an autumnal evening, he saw | mained in Vittoria until a better opportl- 
himself fairly surrounded by four columns, | nity, and thus Mina lost the chance so neat) 
bearing down upon his front, flanks, and | thrownin his way of adding to his trophiess 
rear, and taking up ground preparatory to | French marshal of the empire of the highest 
attack on the following dawn. Mina was|reputation. Franceschi, a young Frent 
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general of rising fame, was taken in this - not on his way to the bridge. As soon 
miserable way, at an earlier period, and died | as this manceuvre was successfully accom- 
a prisoner. plished, Mina exclaimed, “‘ Now, Spaniards, 
Mina had struck a blow that resounded far | you are safe from all danger of recapture.’ 
and wide through the country. The enemy | He then divided two handkerchiefs full of 
for the moment was paralyzed at his daring | dollars amongst them, saying they had as 
and ae nica _ sot eurronniled | ~ “ _ to — in the ee mi me 
b tchful opponents, and a sudden onse rench as he an 18 Own people had, an 
af tien a mals neglect by an outpost, | wishing them farewell, gellened back into 
might at any moment force him to abandon |the river with his cavalry, leaving twenty 
his prize. He had no time to waste either | dragoons and an officer to escort them on 
in delay or deliberation. His next object | their route to Valencia. 
was to place the prisoners he had emanci- This extraordinary leader might often have 
pated beyond the casualty of recapture. He} | doubled or trebled the amount of his force, 
marched through many villages, and across | | so popular had his successes made him; but 
pond sworn sometimes in ; ange bo had no ake spegeinee & no er to be 
efile, at others across an open plain, an e general of a host; his ambition was 
not unfrequently close to the French lines. | bounded to the reputation of first of the gue- 
He moved in the direction of Valencia for | rillas, and he was often heard to say, he 
the purpose of opening communication with | | could manage four or five thousand men, 
Duran and the Empecinado, to whom he de- | but that he should be lost at the head of a 
spatched messengers, requesting them to co- | regular or numerous army. 
operate with him by passing along the banks | In October, 1811, Mina descended from 


of the Ebro, to protect his own passage across. the mountains of Leon, and entered Na- 
He waited with anxiety eighteen days for an | | Varre with an organized band of above five 
answer from the Empecinado, but none ar- thousand in number. They were well armed, 
rived. That partisan had, unfortunately, | ‘but in want of clothing and ammunition, 
been attacked at the precise juncture, and with which, through the agency of Mr. 


lost his artillery. Mina then resolved to ex- Tupper, our consul at Valencia, they were 
ecute his project alone. He ordered some soon abundantly supplied. A general plan 
boards to be placed on cars, with prepara- | of invasion was discussed, in conjunction 
tions to construct a bridge, and spread a | | with Duran and the Empecinado, but the 
report that he intended to cross the river | three leaders were unable to agree, and each 
ata certain point. The carts and wagons, then acted upon his own resources. Two 
loaded with these materials, he moved down | | were speedily discomfited, but Mina con- 
in the day-time towards the water. The | trived to cut off and either kill or make 
French drew nigh and waited anxiously, ex- | | prisoners of a whole battalion of Italians, 
pecting Mina and his troops. In the mean | ‘while crossing a plain in the neighborhood 
while he started at dead of night, marched of Huesca. The French generals, Reille 
twelve miles below the point where it was, ‘and Musnier, exasperated at this misfortune, 
given out that he intended to throw his’ spread around their columns to intercept 
bridge, and coming to the banks of the Ebro, | him; but he contrived to evade them, and, 
jumped off his horse and said, ‘ Here is the | betw een fighting and rapid marches, reached 
spot where I intend to carry you across. »| | Motrico, on the coast of Biscay, with his 
The whole column was halted without noise | |eaptives. The Iris, an English frigate, took 
or confusion. Mina forced his own horse | some off his hands, and the remainder were 
into the river to try the depth, and finding | sent on to Corunna, through the Asturian 
it practicable, ordered a hundred men to get | mountains, but only thirty-six out of three 
up behind a hundrec of the cavalry, and | hundred arrived. The rest were shot by the 
plunge into the stream. In this manner the | escort, under pretext that they made a noise 
eight hundred enfranchised prisoners were ;near a French post! These, and similar 
taken over, and safely landed on the other | acts, such as shooting prisoners in retalia- 
side before the French were aware that he | tion, in the ratio of ten or even twenty to 
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one, as practised by the curate Merino, Na- 
pier says, “‘ were recorded with complacency 
in the English newspapers, and met with no 
public disapprobation.” 

On the 7th of April, 1812, Mina attacked 


and defeated with great loss a Polish regi- | 


ment, escorting an enormous convoy of 
treasure, prisoners, baggage, camp followers, 
and invalided officers returning to France. 
All the Spanish prisoners were released, and 
joined Mina’s band ; and it was said that at 
least one million of francs (£40, 000), fell, 
into his hands, besides the equipages, arms, | 
stores, and a quantity of church plate. On_ 


eral’s comprehensive plans, tarnishing at the 
same time their own reputation, and expos. 
ing themselves to, defeats which somewhat 
diminished the credit of their renowned 
commander. 

The subsequent career of Mina, although 
he lived to 1836, and reached the age of 
fifty-four, furnishes less satisfactory and less 
remarkable materials for biography than his 
short and meteoric course as a leader of 
guerillas. In that capacity alone we treat 
of him in this short notice. After the gen- 
'eral peace of 1814, he soon discovered, in 
common with all Spaniards who really loved 


the 28th of the same month, he captured their country, that in fighting for the res. 
another convoy ; but he had now become so toration of Ferdinand the Seventh, they had 
notoriously formidable, that General Abbé, | restored a monarch who was almost equally 
recently appointed French governor of Na-, compounded between despotism, imbecility, 
varre, directed every corps in his command and a systematic evasion of his solemn en- 


to unite in combined movements to put him | 
down. Abbé was an active, able officer, and | 
Mina with much difficulty escaped from his | 
clutches. He was often heard to say that’ 


_gagements. Mina endeavored to producea 


reaction against the existing system, in his 
native province, but failed, and sought an 
asylum in France, where Louis the Eigh- 


no general ever gave him so much trouble, | teenth not only protected, but granted him 


or proved so truly formidable to him. In| a@ pension. 
1813, after the battle of Vittoria, when | 


Clauzel, with the wreck of the French army, 
was slackly pursued by the Duke of Wel- 


lington, Mina displayed tactical ability far 
beyond what might have been expected from 


a partisan general. He imposed upon Clau- 
rel a belief that the whole allied army were 
close upon his track, took from him three 
hundred prisoners, and forced that skilful 
strategist to destroy some of his artillery and 
heavy baggage, and retire rapidly to Jacca. 
During the blockade of Pampeluna by 
O’Donnel and Carlos D’Espana, Mina and 
his guerillas again did good service as a cov- 
ering corps. But when the Allies entered 
France, the Spaniards began to pay off old 
scores on their invaders by plundering and 
murdering to such an extent, that Lord 
Wellington was compelled to send the 
greater portion of them back to their own 
country. Some of Mina’s battalions muti- 
nied, and were foremost in these excesses, 
which materially impeded the English gen- 





In 1822 he returned to Spain, 
under an expectation that Ferdinand would, 
at last, be true to the constitution to which 
he had most reluctantly yielded under con- 
pulsion. Mina was then appointed Captain- 
General of the three armies of Navarre, 
Catalonia, and Arragon, but again, in 1823, 
found it prudent to leave Spain, and come 
to England. He was cordially welcomed as 
a hero and patriot of the first order, and 
great attempts were made to lionize him, 
from which he shrank with unaffected mod- 
esty. Sheridan Knowles inscribed “ Virgin- 
ius” to the guerilla chief, with this laconis 
flourish: “ Illustrious man! to you I dedi- 
cate this play. Who will demand my rea 
sons?” On the accession of Queen Chris- 
tina, Mina returned to his own country, 
received an important command, and took 
an active part against Don Carlos. But he 
added little to his earlier fame in that sar- 
guinary contest, his measures partaking fully 
ef the savage animosity with which it was 
pursued. 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS FOR APRIL. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS FOR APRIL. 
TuE Society of Acclimation at Paris have 


recently received, as a present from the | 
Duke of Hamilton, a fine ox, one of the | 


aboriginal British breed, of whick two small 
herds still survive on the estate of Earl 
Tankerville, in Northumberland, and at 
Hamilton Park. The Society having lost 
their flock of llamas and alpacas by epizootic 
disease, are taking measures to replace them, 
and M. E. Roehn is to be sent out to South 
America to collect another pack, and to take 
charge of a breed of merinos, which is to be 
introduced at Buenos Ayres. The expedi- 
tion thus offers a twofold advantage; but it 
will be, as we know from Mr. Ledger’s ex- 
periences, both difficult and dangerous.—M. 
Roy has investigated the causes of the chol- 
era and fever which prevail in Algeria, and 
traces it to the nature of the soil. In the re- 


gion of yoleanic and primitive rocks, the clay 
contains phosphorus; and this acted on by 
fogs and dews which contain ammonia, un- 
dergoes a concentration of whatever noxious 
quality it may possess, and being diffused in 
the atmosphere, enters the lungs with respi- 


M. Roy, by 


ration, and occasions fever. 
way of testing his theory, has created an 
atmosphere of this nature by artificial means, 
and by breathing therein has produced in 
himself all the symptoms of the African 
fever.—We may expect to hear, in the course 
of a few years, of arid wastes converted into 
fruitful fields in Algeria, seeing that the 
French government still continue their be- 
ficent work of artesian well-boring. There 
are now fifty wells in the province of Con- 
stantine, yielding, in all, nearly four thou- 
sand litres of water per minute; and this 
precious benefit has been obtained at a cost 
of less than three thousand francs for each 
well. If a party of well-borers were sent in 
advance of the expeditions to explore the 
interior of Australia, most of the risk which 
now attends endeavors to penetrate that un- 
known region would be removed. 

M. Eugene Risler has published his re- 
tearches on the part played by iron in the 
nutrition of plants, showing that in the roots, 
seeds, and white portions of the growth, the 
iron appears as protoxide, and as peroxide in 
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| with a rapidity proportionate to the intensity 
|of the light. The chlorophyll is green be- 
cause of combining the two oxides—blue 
and yellow; and the two form a voltaic pair 
| which decompose water, and the carbonic 
acid held in solution, while the hydrogen 
and carbon enter into the organism. Noc- 
turnal'nutrition is oxidation ; diurnal nutri- 
tion is deoxidation; and to quote M. Ris- 
ler’s description, “‘the vegetable tissue is 
formed somewhat like that of weavers’: 
night being the warp; day the weft, with 
the iron of the chlorophyll to serve as shut- 
tle."—A curious plant, the Drosera, has 
been talked about at a scientific gathering 
in London, which instantly kiils all the flies 
that settle on it, and is so exceedingly sen- 
sitive, that the hairs with which it is fur- 
nished will converge on the application of 
one six-thousandth of a grain of nitrate of 
ammonia, while a single hair is affected by 
one sixty-four thousandth. Is this to be ac- 
cepted as another illustration of the analogy 
between the animal and vegetable organiza- 
tion ?—To pass from botany to zodlogy, we 
take pleasure in calling at*ention to the 
series of Zodlogical Sketches now in course 
of publication, comprising drawings, with 
notes, of animals in the Zodlogical Society’s 
collection. The drawings are by Wolf, and 
Mr. P. L. Sclater is editor cf the work; 
which to mention is equivalent to describing 
the publication as highly meri:orious.—Now 
that Mr. Du Chaillu has lectured on the 
gorilla before the Geographic.1 Society and 
the Royal Institution, and siown his speci- 
mens, and that the narrativ; «f his adven- 
tures is to be published by Me. Murray, we 
may expect that some enterprising travellen 
will ere long fetch over a few living gorillas 
for exhibition in the Zodlogical Gardens. 
The Philosophical Institute at Melbourne 
has changed its name, and is now the Royal 
Society Victoria. Judging from the fourth 
volume of its Transactions, published last 
autumn, the cultivation of science is not 
likely to be neglected in our distant colony ; 
we find a paper on lightning-conductors— 
on the turning-point of the wind, with a 
scheme for developing or discovering it by a 
system of antipodal observations: another 
iby Mr. J. W. Osborne describes a method 


| 

















the green portions and in the ruddy leaves of | of photolithography, whereby the impres- 


autumn. Expose vegetables to air and light, | 
and the protoxide ‘becomes peroxide, and | 


sion on the sensitive paper can be inked and 
| transferred to stone. A map, as a specimen 
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of the process, is published with the volume ; every year. The ports which lie most 4j. 
and a wood-cut is also given as demonstra- | rectly upon the sea are the most infested, 
tion that a native wood, Callistemon salig- | | for fresh water is fatal to the teredo, Hence 
nus, is almost if not quite equal to European | Hull is uninfested, while at Yarmouth and 
box for the purpose of the engraver. We/|Lowestoft the piles and sheathing suffer 
find also a report by a committee on the ani- | from a worm which is of the same species ag 
mal, vegetable, and mineral resources of | that which prevails on the coast of Holland, 
Victoria, with remarks on the climate., The |The species found at Plymouth and some 
lowest temperature of the air recorded in the places in Wales is Norwegian. The ques. 
colony during a series of years is forty-five | tion is so important, that the Netherlands 
degrees ; the highest, seventy-two degrees. | and the French government each appointed 
The mean at Melbourne is fifty-seven de-|a commission some years ago to investigate 
grees, but during hot winds the temperature | it; but we hear that an application to the 
mounts to one hundred and eleven degrees. | admiralty for leave to make a series of 
In 1858, the rain-fall at Melbourne was | experiments at Plymouth, with a view to sug. 
twenty-three and one-half inches, about the | gest a remedy, or discover means of preven. 
same as the annual average at London. | tion, received for answer, “ it was not expe. 
Concerning mineral resources, the report | dient.” However, the problem will perhaps 
sets forth that a considerable quantity of |be worked out by the British Association; 
salt is made from the water of shallow lakes | meanwhile, those who want information con- 
in different parts of the colony: it describes | cerning the teredo will find it in a report 
various kinds of available building-stone ; | published, with engravings, by the Royal 
and should any enterprising emigrant think | Institute of Amsterdam. The subject is the 
of establishing pottery-works, he will feel | more important, seeing that some of the lit. 
interested in the fact, that coal and good | tle borers of the Mediterranean pierce holes 
china-clay may be had for the digging ; clay |in the gutta-percha coating of telegraph cx 
suitable for drain-pipes and tiles is also} bles, and so interrupt the communication. 
abundant; and the tile-works are flourish-| The President of the Royal Society’s first 
ing, for experience has demonstrated that | soirée for the season was made the occasion 
tiles are far preferable for roofing purposes |for exhibiting important scientific experi- 
to slate or iron in the Victorian climate. In | ments, and philosophical apparatus, besides 
the time of the gold-fever, bricks were made | works of art. Dr. Tyndall showed, reflected 
and sold at from £12 to £20 a thousand, | on a screen in a dark room, the spectra pro- 
which have since actually melted away un-| duced by various metals under combustion, 
der the heavy rains ; the quality is now first- | and many a spectator became aware, for the 
rate and the price reasonable; and the Chi-| first time, of the wonderfully beautiful colors 
nese immigrants, we are told, are making a | evolved by silver, copper, and other metals 
good kind of blue brick. when thus treated.—Mr. Wheatstone’s tele- 
The Epidemiological Society, finding pub- | graph sent messages from one end of Bur 
licity desirable, have printed the first part |lington House to the other, through a length 
of their Transactions, containing papers read | of the same cable as is used for his metropol- 
at their meetings on the special subject to |itan telegraph system ; fifty separate wiresen- 
which they devote themselves ; so that read- | closed within one small india-rubber rope— 
ers who wish to know what steps have been | Of that new and remarkable substance—*b- 
taken in the science of epidemiology may | enite, numerous specimens were to be seer, 
now gratify their wish.—A member of the | having all the appearance of jet ornaments, 
British Association is working at a question | fashioned into rulers, paper-knives, and other 
in natural history which ought to interest | useful appliances; but its chief claim to no 
our naval authorities; namely, the history | tice, appears to be its extraordinary elec 
and habits of the teredo, the worm which | trical properties. The electrical machine es 
does so much mischief to wharfs, piles, and | hibited by Mr. Varley had a disk of ebenite 
ships, by burrowing in the timber. The cost|three feet in diameter; which, for exper 
of the havoc wrought by this apparently in- | mental purposes, is pronounced by distin- 
significant creature in the port of Plymouth | guished electricians to be superior to glass 
alone, amounts to some hundreds of pounds | Moreover, it has the further advantage af 
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not being brittle, for the principal ingredi- 
ents of ebenite are india-rubber and sulphur. 
Examples of Bunsen and Kirchoff’s spectrum 
analysis were shown by Professor Roscoe 
with the colored lines peculiar to the various 
metallic and alkaline bases in perfection. 
Concerning this subject, we take the oppor- 
tunity to remark that Bunsen’s experiments 
would not have been so much talked of as a 
new discovery had chemists been acquainted 
with optical science ; for the analytical pow- 
ers of the spectrum have long been familiar 
to opticians. Brewster’s Edinburgh Jour- 
nal for 1826, contains a paper by Mr. Fox 
Talbot on Colored Flames, in which the au- 
thor distinctly shows that, while no differ- 
ence could be detected in the color of the 
flame of strontium and lithium in ordinary 
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circumstances, a striking difference could al- 
ways be discerned and demonstrated by 
means of the spectrum; and in another 
place, describing the soda-line, he says that 
the spectrum affords to chemical analysis a 
means of detecting quantities however mi- 
nute, and however combined, which it would 
be impossible to discover by any other known 
analytical apparatus. It is but justice to 
Mr. Talbot to recall the facts which, more 
than thirty years ago, established his claim 
as a discoverer in highly important branches: 
of optics and chemistry. In taking leave of 
this subject for the present, we may mention 
that Kirchoff is applying the spectrum to 
analysis of the sun’s atmosphere, and with 
results, concerning which we hope ere long 
to have something unusually interesting to 
make known to our readers. 





RyMER ON SHAKSPEARE AND Mitton.—In 
the neighing of a horse, or in the growling of a 
mastiff, there is a meaning, there is a lively ex- 
pression, and, may I say, more humanity than 
many times in the tragical flights of Shaks- 
peare—When some trifling tale as that of 
Othello, or some mangled, absurd, undigested, 
interlarded history on our stage impiously as- 
sumes the sacred name of Tragedy, it is no won- 
der if the theatre grow corrupt and scandalous 
and poetry from its ancient reputation and dig- 
nity is sunk to the utmost contempt and de- 
rision. (Rymer’s Short View of Tragedy.) —With 
the remaining Tragedies I shall also send you 
some reflections on that Paradise Lost of Mil- 
ton’s, which some are pleased to call a poem.— 


Rymer’s Tragedies of the Last Age Considered. 


Pore on SHAKSPEARE AND Mi1ton.—Shaks- 

are generally used to stiffen his style with 
igh words and metaphors for the speeches of 
his kings and great men: he mistook it for a 
mark of greatness. This is strongest in his early 
days; but in his very last, his Othello, what a 
forced language has he put into the mouth of the 
Duke of Venice !—This was the way of Chap- 
man, Massinger, and all the tragic writers of 
those days.—| It was mighty simple in Rowe, to 
write a play now, professedly in Shakspeare’s 
style, that is, professedly in the style of a bad 
age.| Milton’s style, in his Paradise Lost, is 





not natural; ’tis an exotic style—As his sub- 
ject lies a good deal out of our world, it has a 
particular propriety in those parts of the poem ; 
and, when he is on earth, wherever he is de- 
scribing our parents in Paradise, you see he 
uses a more easy and natural way of writing.—- 
Though his formal style may fit the higher parts 
of his own poem, it does very ill for others who 
write on natural and pastoral subjects. Philips, 
in his Cyder, has succeeded extremely well in 
his imitation of it, but was quite wrong in en- 
deavoring to imitate it on such a subject. . 
Chaucer and his contemporaries borrowed a good 
deal from the Provengal poets : the best account 
of whom, in our language, is in Rymer’s piece 
on Tragedy. “ Rymer a learned and strict 
critic ?”— Ay, that’s exactly his character. 
He is generally right, though rather too severe 
in his opinion of the particular plays he speaks 
of; and is, on the whole, one of the best critics 
we ever had.’’—Spence’s Anecdotes. 


DR. WATTS TO JONATHAN, 
A Spiritual Communication. Medium, Miss Punch. 


Let Dons delight to shoot and smite 
Their fellers, no ways slow, 

Let coons and wild cats scratch and fight, 
’Cos ’tis their natur’ to ; 

But, Yankees, guess you shouldn’t let 
Sitch ’tarnal dander rise : 

Your hands warn’t made to draw the bead 
On one another’s eyes. 

—Punch. 
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From The Saturduy Review, 11 May. 
AMERICA. 

THROUGH the cloud of newspaper mag- 
niloquence which envelopes American trans- 
actions, a serious feeling of irritation and 
warlike excitement may be discovered in the 
North. Even the city of New York, which 
had always supported the pro-slavery party, 
has been moved by the danger of the Fed- 
eral capital, and by the destruction of the 
United States’ squadron at Norfolk. Vol- 
unteers are offering their services, several 
militia regiments have marched sonthwards, 
patriotic subscription-lists are rapidly filling 
up, and the newspapers are already discov- 
ering heroes to applaud. A Captain Jones, 
who destroyed some arms and stores at 
Harper’s Ferry, instead of leaving them for 
the Virginians to use, is proclaimed by one 
journal the first hero of the war. The favor- 
ite of the moment, however, is the officer 
who surrendered Fort Sumter—prudently, 
perhaps, and certainly without the loss of a 
man. Major Anderson, according to the 
enthusiastic reporters, is no speaker ; but it 
seems to be his practice to attend meeting 
after meeting, and “ his presence itself is a 
speech.” The loquacity and exaggeration 
which have long been applied to trivial af- 
lairs tend to vulgarize and distort the events 
cf a great and unexpected crisis. There 
seems to be no doubt that the North has at 
‘ast been aroused from its hesitation and 
timidity, and Americans, whatever may be 
their political faults, are not likely to prove 
cowards in the field. The Federal Govern- 
ment relies entirely on the contingents of 
the loyal States, for the small standing army 
is rapidly melting away through the disaffec- 
tion of the Southern officers. Washington 
and the District of Columbia are enclosed in 
the territory of Virginia and Maryland, and 


a hostile force is stationed within two or | 


three miles of the city on the opposite bank 
of the Potomac. The attack of the Balti- 
more mob on a Massachusetts regiment 
which was marching to the support of the 
President, has produced general and just in- 
dignation in New England, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. Theright of passage through 
the State of Maryland will be maintained by 
force ; and it is scarcely probable that a lo- 
cal opposition to the advance of reinforce- 
ments will be further attempted. It will not 
be difficult, in the course of a few days, to 
concentrate twenty thousand men at Wash- 
ington; and a smaller force would effectu- 
ally secure the city from attack. The ar- 
rangements for providing food and stores 
for the garrison will be troublesome and ex- | 
pensive, though not impracticable. If the’ 
capture of the town is understood to be im- | 
possible, the Southern troops may perhaps | 


| 
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abstain from taking the offensive, and the 
ween of a collision might in that cage 
e indefinitely postponed. 

New York politicians assert that the se. 
cession of Virginia is so far advantageous 
that it presents an enemy within reach of 
attack. Plans for seizing Baltimore and oe. 
cupying Richmond, as the basis of ulterior 
movements on Charleston and Montgomery, 
are for the moment thought plausible and 
likely to be effective. It is not perhaps im, 
possible to collect an irresistible army whick 
might force its way into South Carolina and 
Alabama, but an enterprise of such magni- 
tude will not be undertaken merely to grat. 
ify a feeling of resentment, when it is obvi- 
ous that it can produce no solid or lasting 
advantage. The insults and injuries which 
have been inflicted on the Union by the se- 
ceding States leave the original quarrel sub- 
stantially unaffected. In calmer moments, 
it was universally admitted that the subju 
gation of the South was impossible, and 
the obstacles to reconquest are not dimin- 
ished by the secession of Virginia and North 
Carolina. The conditions of peace and the 
mode of prosecuting war are ultimately de- 
termined rather by the position and inter. 
ests of the belligerents than by sentiment or 
passion. The Northern States have nothing 
to gain by a prolonged campaign, and al- 
though their resources are great and their 
population pugnacious, they have no institu- 
tions adapted to a war of invasion. The 
lawyers and shopmen of New York are will- 
ing to risk their lives for the honor of their 
‘country, but they cannot permanently be 
sparedfromhome. ‘The rural districts, from 
the scarcity of hired labor, still more ur- 
gently require the presence of the farmers 
who cultivate the soil. The mythology of 
the original rebellion against England has 
so far superseded the history of the time 
‘that few Americans are aware of the diffi- 
| culty with which Washington kept an army 
‘together during the War-of Independence. 
By almost impossible miscarriages the Eng- 
| lish Government achieved a triumph of im- 
 becility which has naturally been turned to 
‘account in the boastful narrations of the 
, Successful party. The seceding states, mm 
defence of their own dominions, are not 
likely to emulate the military administration 
of Lord North. There is at present nothing 
to fight for but the possession of Washing- 
| ton ; and it is absurd to suppose that the 
| capital of the United States will finally be 
|retained where the legislature must delib- 
erate in the midst of a foreign territory. It 
is not improbable that the Congress, which 
is summoned to meet on the 4th of July, 
will be forced to transfer its sittings to 4 
more convenient spot ; but Mr. Lincoln will 
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probably be able to retain possession of the 
tity to the end of the war. 

it was the interest of Mr. Jefferson Davis 
and his colleagues to gs a collision 
for the purpose of driving the Border States 
out of the Union; but since the object is ac- 
complished, having attained practical inde- 
pendence, the Southern Government has 
nothing more to fight for. Retaliatory 
measures against Virginia will only destroy 
any remaining attachment to the extinct 
constitution, and the maritime operations 
which are threatened, although they may be 
annoying, can, from their nature, only be 
temporary. As both parties in the quarrel 
will find their account in bringing it to an 
end, their is no reason to anticipate a long 
and destructive war. The Free States ought 
to congratulate themselves on getting rid of 
their fractional responsibility for the slavery 
which was protected by the law and force 
of the Union. Peace and prosperity will, 
in a few years, replace the population which 
they have lost by the secession; and if their 
Federation ean hold together, it will still 
form a great and powerful republic. It is 
not improbable that the Southern Union 
may modify its internal institutions by 
placing some check on the caprices of the 
multitude. The corruption and recklessness 
which are thought endurable at New York 
or Philadelphia might be dangerous in the 
midst of a slave population; and-it seems 
that the revolution has hitherto been directed 
by the owners of property and the natural 
leaders of society. Nothing in the proceed- 
ings of the Government of Montgomery 
equals in meanness and stupidity the bargain 
by which, in the midst of the crisis, Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts sold the inter- 
ests of the country for a selfishly protective 
tariff. Statesman-like directness and sagac- 
ity have hitherto only been displayed on one 
side in the quarrel. The President of Mont- 
gomery was selected for his known ability 
by the leaders of the party. Mr. Lincoln’s 
nomination was an election maneuvre, only 
rendered possible by his acknowledged ob- 
scurity. 

The neutral attitude assumed by Kentucky 
creates an additional complication. A state 
which refuses obedience to the constitutional 
demands of the President may legally be 
considered as in open rebellion; but any at- 
tempt at coercion, even if it were practica- 
ble, would only change passive resistance 
into open hostility. In a civil war, neutral- 
ity involves repudiation of allegiance, and 
the Union is as much at an end for Ken- 
tucky as for Florida or South Carolina. The 
Border slaveowners are perhaps deterred 
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still be in force on the opposite shore of the 
Ohio. No underground railway to Canada 
would be necessary if the State of Ohio were 
a foreign country in its relation to Kentucky. 
The confusion of rights and duties which is 
natural to America may perhaps lead to the 
belief that the Federal Constitution may be 
repudiated for purposes of allegiance, and 
yet retained as a security for slave prop- 
erty. Thoughtful friends of the Union may 
well be alarmed at the discovery that seces- 
sion is possible under various forms, and in 
more than one direction. The great chasm 
which has opened between North and South 
may possibly produce a transverse fissure of 
East and West. The states on the Upper 
Mississippi are agreed with the Atlantic 
vrovinces on the question of slavery, but 
their interests are wholly opposed to pro- 
tective tariffs. The sanctity of the Federal 
bond is finally destroyed, and fresh causes 
of difference among the remote and dissimi- 
lar states will constantly arise. In the pros- 
ecution of the actual war, there will be many 
degrees of energy ; and unequal losses, suf- 
ferings, and exertions will necessarily lead 
to dissatisfaction and complaint. The ex- 
pediency of avoiding further internal dis- 
putes furnishes an additional reason for the 
adoption of a pacific policy by Mr. Lincoln’s 
Government. If terms of accommodation 
can be devised, there is no fear that an ar- 
rangement will be impeded by the warlike 
ardor of commercial ports which are already 
trembling for their shipping and their trade. 


THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE. 


From The Spectator, 18 May. 
THE DUTY OF ENGLAND IN THE AMERI- 
CAN STRUGGLE. 

A ROYAL proclamation published on Tues- 
day last defines with some care the official 
attitude of Great Britain in the American 
crisis. The Government is strictly neutral 
in the contest, and British subjects are or- 
dered to be strictly neutral too. They are 
forbidden to enlist for land or sea service on 
either side, to supply munitions of war, to 
equip vessels for privateering purposes, to 
engage in any transport service, or do any 
other act calculated to afford direct assist- 
ance to either of the great parties to the 
struggle. British subjects infringing any of 
these rules will be liable to penalties for a 
misdemeanor, not a very formidable threat 
when the composition of British juries is 
considered, and to any punishment a suc- 
cessful enemy may deem it politic to inflict. 

The proclamation seems, at the first 
glance, just enough, and perhaps an official 
declaration of neutrality was all but unavoid- 


from joining the cotton Confederation by |able. But it is nevertheless a misfortune 
their desire that a fugitive slave law should | that our first official act in connection with 
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the struggle should be one which tends 
directly to the benefit of the South. Eng- 
lishmen, as subjects of a power in alliance 
with the United States, had, till this decla- 
ration, a right to enter into its service, a 
right wholly unaffected by the fact of the 
service being against rebels instead of In- 
dians or Mexicans. Nobody “ proclaims” 
the Irishmen who rise in the Austrian army 
or the Englishmen who accept the summons 
of Garibaldi. By prohibiting enlistment the 
order deprives the United States of all the aid 
it might, without that order, have obtained. 
That aid is by no means nominal or limited 
to the moral force which is so serious an in- 
centive in war. The Canadas, if let alone, 
might, in an anti-slavery struggle, have been 
ranked as Northern States, and one “ Brit- 
ish” regiment has already marched for 
Washington vid Baltimore. British sailors, 
too, are sure to be engaged in thousands on 
the Northern side, and to deprive them of 
the protection their nationality might have 
afforded, is pro tanto to limit the resources 
of the North. It may be argued that the 
South is equally deprived of this advantage, 
but the remark is sound only in appearance. 
Nothing in the proclamation stops a ship- 
owner of Liverpool or the Clyde from sell- 
ing ships to the South, and it is in steamers, 
not in men to man them, that President 
Davis is deficient. The richer treasury, too, 


would ats attract the men, even if sailors 


were devoid of prejudices, and indifferent to 
the cause for which they fought. That is 
not the case even with Englishmen, while 
the fishermen of Canada are as hostile to 
slavery as the sailors of Connecticut. That 
there is no intention on the part of govern- 
ment to favor the South may be readily be- 
-lieved, but the advantage incidentally gained 
by the slaveholders makes it all the more 
imperative to decide the position we intend 

ermanently to occupy. The policy of Eng- 

and is neutrality, but its bias remains to be 
defined. 

One party, more influential than numer- 
ous, and strangely powerful in the Press, 
would sway us slowly in the direction of the 
South, and many who sympathize heartily 
with freedom still believe that our interests 
link us strongly with the seceded states. 
It will not, we think, be difficult to show 
that their arguments are based upon a delu- 
sion, and that our direct pecuniary interests 
are bound up for the moment with the Gov- 
ernment of Washington. The one thing, 
we admit, which really governs the pecuniary 
side of the question, is cotton. Northern 
wheat is acceptable, but we can purchase 
wheat over half the world. Northern cus- 
tomers are pleasant, but they do not pur- 
chase so much as the Australians, will soon 
be outbid by the Chinese, and have just im- 
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osed a tariff to check their own demand. 

he one necessity is cotton, and our supply 
of cotton depends on the friendliness of the 
North. It is with Mr. Lincoln, and not 
President Davis, that the power of stopping 
the supply now rests. Ifthe South were at 
war with us to-morrow, she would still be 
powerless to withhold her supply. She 
must sell cotton, or lose her slave property, 
and, directly or indirectly, she must sell it 
tous. So keenly is this felt at Montgomery 
that President Davis has ordered all pri- 
vateers to abstain from attacking ships en- 
gaged in the cotton trade, under whatever 
flag, and the order may be obeyed. An 
effective blockade will, it is true, close the 
sea route ; but as long as the internal route 
is clear, we shall still get our supply. It is 
when the North resolves to stop the cotton 
in transit that the pressure will be most 
severe, and it is therefore on the carriers 
and not on the growers of the produce that 
our interests depend. The South must sell, 
but the North need not transmit, and it is 
therefore on Northern, not Southern, for- 
bearance that we have to rely. It is true a 
military advance southward from Washing- 
ton might imperil a whole crop, by leading 
to an enfranchisement of the slaves; but 
this movement we are in any case wholly 
powerless to prevent. We could not inter- 
rupt such an advance even if we would, 
while British fecling would, under any cir- 
cumstances, prohibit the attempt. Active 
interference—such, for instance,as breaking 
the blockade of Charleston, and maintaining 
a fleet outside the bar to prohibit its re- 
newal—would secure to cotton the cheapest 
of all routes. But active interference is not 
suggested, and short of that, our interests 
lie in maintaining our friendly alliance with 
the North. 

We have confined the argument to our 
interests in the matter, because apart from 
cotton there is nothing to discuss. The war, 
whatever its nominal issues, whether Fed- 
eral sovereignty or state rights, free-trade 
or the Morrill tariff, the Republican consti- 
tution or the birthplace of the President, is 
really a war for and against slavery. The 
atin states secede because their prop- 
erty is in danger; the conservative states 
march against them because they will not 
place that property out of danger by sub- 
mitting to terms dictated in the interest of 
slavery. Punch explains the position accu- 
rately when he makes the contending gladi- 
ators fight in the presence of a negro 
‘“‘Cesar” Imperator. The victory of the 
South must enlarge the area over which the 
crimes involved in that word can be perpe- 
trated with impunity; the victory of the 
North must tend to restrict it, even if 
slavery, as the cause of all disunion, should 
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not be abolished altogether. In any result, 
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ever, disappears, when it is remembered that 


except the submission of the North—even the ; the American people, though equal in num- 
improbable one of a speedy compromise—| ber to those of England and Wales, have 


Maryland, Delaware, Western Virginia, and 
probably Kentucky, must cease to be slave 
soil, and the slavery question be decided 
pro tanto on the side of freedom. In such 
a contest Englishmen, however interested 
in cotton, can as a nation have but one bias 
and one duty to perform. Their function 
on earth, at all events, is not to enchain 
the slave. They may not be able to offer 
active support to the cause they have at 
heart. They may deem it right that in this 
as in so many other instances the evil ac- 
knowledged to exist should be extinguished 
from within, that slaveholding should be 
ranked among the offences beyond the reach 
of force; but accepting this neutral point, 
they bind themselves all the more stringently 
to beware lest any act, however legitimate, 
any profession, however plausible, should 
really tend to the advantage of the cause 
which they abhor. Among such uncon- 
sciously evil professions we must, we fear, 
place the formal declaration of neutrality. 


From The Spectator, 18 May. 
THE PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN AMERICA. 
Mr. LINCOLN can wait. By the law to 
which he appeals, he is bound to allow ‘il- 
legal combinations ” twenty days before he 


disperses them by force. ‘The time of grace 
expires on the 5th of May, and until that 
date the President will continue his prep- 
arations without intermission and without 


bravado. Though without an army, and al- 
most without a fleet, he is still the chief of 
a great military race, and the force which is 
rapidly assembling at his call would be for- 
midable in a European war. In addition to 
the seventy-five thousand men already sum- 
moned, forty thousand more have been de- 
manded, and are to be enlisted for three 
years, the most formidable announcement 
we have yet received. It looks as if the 
President, who at least is aware of his own 
will, were contemplating a war which will 
last for three campaigns. The regular army, 
shattered to pieces by defections, by the re- 
tirement of Southern officers, and by the 
treachery of individuals like Twiggs, is to 
be reinforced instantly to twenty-five thou- 
sand men, who, it must be remembered, will 
not have the Southern frontier to defend. 
Rumors are afloat of a still more decisive 
increase to the regular army, while volun- 
teers, enlisted for no definite period, con- 
tinue to pourin. These calls are in no sense 
formal, for the number asked for is invari- 
ably supplied with a rapidity and ease which 
reminds European observers rather of an 
Austrian conscription than an enlistment of 
free soldiers. Surprise at the numbers, how- 





not yet raised an army exceeding our volun- 
teers. It is the willingness of the people 
which is marvellous. ‘The summons to the 
first Massachusetts regiment reached Boston 
in the evening, and was not in circulation 
till full midnight. At daybreak the regi- 
ment had cleared the town in its march on 
Washington, enthusiasm having remedied 
every want. Ten thousand men are now 
collected within the capital, ten thousand 
more are marching through Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, and not one Western man 
has yet arrived. The scarcity of arms, 
though not yet serious, is beginning to be 
felt, but orders of imperial magnitude have 
been forwarded to Europe, and the local 
factories are in a condition of fierce activity. 
Colonel Colt, in particular, whose loyalty 
had been questioned, has equipped an entire 
regiment with repeating rifles. Money is 
forthcoming in any amount. The Herald 
estimates the amount already given by indi- 
viduals at five and a half millions of dol- 
lars, and this is independent of the State and 
Federal contributions. The marine depart- 
ment, though not quite so talkative,—for 
private enterprise cannot make a navy,—is 
equally earnest in preparation. The Federal 
squadrons have not arrived, but orders have 
been issued to enlist eighteen thousand sail- 
ors, to equip every thing in the shape of a 
steamer that will float, and to secure as many 
private vessels as their owners can be in- 
duced to lend. As yet it is impossible to 
form even an idea of the fleet at the Presi- 
dent’s disposal ; but it seems certain that he 
has six or seven war vessels of some size, 
and an unlimited force of transports, but a 
great deficiency of small steamers capable 
of being armed. Already Charleston and 
the Virginian ports are effectually block- 
aded, and the mouth of the Potomac is said 
to be swarming with small vessels. No 
order seems to have been given about pri- 
vateers, and it is possible that in the face of 
the European decision on this point the 
President prefers for the present to retain all 
available maritime force in his own hand. 
Mr. Lincoln, as we have said, waits, and 
the constitutional delay has encouraged the 
belief, still popular in England, in the pos- 
sibility of compromise. Despite the barom- 
eter, a lull is taken for the cessation of the 
storm. Reports of negotiations, overtures, 
armistice, are freely repeated, and the terms 
of agreement discussed as if a conference 
were at hand. Most of these prophecies are 
dictated by a secret sympathy with the South 
but all, whether honest or oly intended to 
embarrass, are, we believe, equally without 
foundation. It is, we repeat, impossible for 
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comparative strength has been defined. 
There is no locus standi for peaceable dis- 
cussion. Nobody supposes, we presume, 
that the President intends to give up Wash- 
ington, or discuss terms in which that pro- 
posal is included. But to retain Washing- 
ton Maryland must be retained, and Maryland 
is not yet aware that her function in politics 
is for the present quiet obedience. Nor 
can the President, if so inclined, surrender 
Western Virginia, which is as free as New 
York, to the clutches of slaveholders eager 
to avenge her treason to the South. Yet 
her old spirit has departed strangely out of 
the Old Dominion if she submits to see her 
territory partitioned without a stroke in its 
defence. These States are as tenacious of 
their boundaries as any European kingdom, 
and the right of villages to secede, though a 
logical consequence of Calhoun’s principles, 
is not yet admitted even by the South. Mr. 
Lincoln, moreover, has announced pretty 
openly his view of the first campaign. He 
intends to enforce the right of way through 
Baltimore in such style that the question 
shall not be again raised during the war. 
He will retake Harper’s Ferry, Fort Mon- 
roe, and Norfolk in Virginia, and exact the 
restoration of the matériel plundered thence, 
and now stored up in Richmond. And then, 
with Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia 
finally detached from the South, he will an- 
nounce the next object of the campaign. 
This programme is scarcely favorable to 
compromise, and the people, the only au- 
thority superior to the President, seem as 
little disposed to treat. Their real leaders, 
indeed, amazed at the unanimity which pre- 
vails, are lending their ears more and more 
readily to the counsel of those who would 
terminate not only the quarrel but its cause. 
The country folk of ibe North are fairly 
roused, and they add to the fixed will of the 
English people something of the vindictive- 
ness which marked the race they have sup- 
planted. They look on the quarrel, not as 
we are inclined to do, as a fit of irresistible 
ill-temper, but as the natural outburst of a 
sore festering for thirty years. This gener- 
ation has grown up hearing only of slavery, 
seeing every consideration kept down by 
fear of emancipation, listening to stories of 
horrors done on the border land by slave- 
owners, brooding over a sullen resolve, if 
ever the outbreak should arrive, to end the 
peril once for all. The hour has now ar- 
rived, and the quiet men who in six hours 
had exchanged their beds for marching or- 
der, will not be daunted by the length of the 
conflict or the results it may involve. But 
we shall be told, if the North will not yield, 





THE PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN AMERICA. 


the two parties even to negotiate until their | 


capitol, pledges himself only to resist the 
subjugation of the South. As Virginia is 
included in the South, and the partition of 
Virginia is a certainty, that menace does not 
bear its English interpretation. It still 
means war, though it assumes that the 
eause of war is a just right of self-defence. 
That the planters are taken by surprise at 
the attitude of the North is probable, but 
their leaders always expected war, and cow- 
ardice is never the vice of an aristocracy of 
race. They could obtain no terms which 
would leave slavery any thing but a toler- 
ated nuisance, and they will, unless their 
character and their means have ‘been alike 
misjudged, submit as yet to none. When 
slave property is valueless, compromise, 
based on the surrender of guarantees for 
slavery will be possible, but scarcely before. 

It is difficult, futile as speculation on such 
a point must be, not to speculate on the 
character of the virtual leaders in this war. 
Mr. Davis seems intelligible enough, —a 
man with the power which ability, unchecked 
by scruples or by fear, must always yield; 
But Mr. Lincoln is more difficult to read. 
Five-sixths of the speeches attributed to him 
are inventions as baseless as any Belgian 
canards. He is a silent man, too, lacking 
in a very remarkable degree the American 
faculty of effective declamation. Even his 
acts may be interpreted on two hypotheses, 
his decision being always hampered by more 
or less of formula. He levies an army as he 
would call out the posse commitatus, declares 
civil war by a notice against illegal combi- 
nations, and subjugates a state by a legal 
plea in favor of a right of way. But we see 
no act of his which indicates vacillation, and 
incline, under the evidence as yet produced, 
to believe him equal to the situation. He’ 
is, we suspect, a great man after the Amer- 
ican type. An English statesman in his po- 
sition would have been content to know 
that his own will was fixed, and gone straight 
forward, without a thought of the popular 
view of his resolve. American statesmen 
are drilled out of individuality, and Mr. 
Lincoln, with a will of iron and a heart to 
face all difficulties, still waited for the peo- 
ple. ‘The silent masses have spoken at last, 
and Mr. Lincoln, confident of the one judg- 
ment which he fears, has in al] subsequent 
acts shown himself as inflexible as a czar. 
A little letter has just been published from 
Mr. Seward, the ‘* compromising” Secretary 
of State, which, to our thinking, lets a flood 
of light upon the character of the President. 
He was asked about some proposed armis- 
tice, and replied: “That sort of business 
ended on 4th March.” 

The Union is indivisible now as when the 





the South may. Already, Mr. Davis, who 
was just now so loud about his visit to the 


inaugural address was spoken, be the conse- 
quences of the doctrine what they may. 
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LIGHTS AHEAD ! OR, THE PIONEER SHIP. 


First and alone, o’er deeps unknown 
Columbus steered his bark ; 

Fell Mutiny within its breast 

Had reared her horrid serpent crest 
To force him back ;—when hark! 

“Lights ahead! Our goal is won!” 

And those who cursed at set of sun 

Join in the shout “ Our goal is won! ” 

The nations hear and follow. 


First and alone, o’er deeps unknown, 
Columbia steers her bark, 

Say, can she ride that restless sea 

The people’s will, so strong, so free ? 
Fearless she floats; and hark ! 

“Lights ahead! The way is found !” 

All Europe rises at the sound, 

“The way to Liberty is found ! ” 

The nations hear and follow. 


First and alone, o’er deeps unknown, 
Still moves the guiding bark ; 
Fell Mutiny within its breast 
Again has raised her horrid crest 
To force it back! But hark ! 
“Lights ahead ! our quest is o’er !” 
** Our flag shall wave o’er all the shore!” 
“Columbia RuLEs for evermore !” 
The nations hear and follow. 


M. H. G. 
Newark, N. J., May, 1861. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE NEW PRIEST.” 
Air: “ Yankee Doodle.” 
I. 


Stix first, as long and long ago, 
Let Massachusetts muster ; 

Give her the post right next the foe ; 
Be sure that you may trust her. 

She was the first to give her blood 
For freedom and for honor ; 

She trod her soil to crimson mud: 
God’s blessing be upon her ! 


II. 


She never faltered for the right, j 
Nor ever will hereafter ; 
Fling up her name with all your might, 
Shake roof-tree and shake rafter. 
But of old deeds she need not brag, 
How she broke sword and fetter ; 
Fling out again the old striped flag ! 
She’ll do yet more and better. 


Ill. 


In peace her sails fleck all the seas, 
Her mills shake every river ; 

And where are scenes so fair as these 
God and her true hands give her ? 





Her claim in war who seek to rob 2 
All others come in later— 

Hers first it is to front the Mob, 
The Tyrant and the Traitor. 


IV. 


God bless, God bless the glorious state ! 
Let her have way to battle! 
She’ll go where batteries crash with fate, 
Or where thick rifles rattle. 
Give her the Right, and let her try, 
And then, who can, may press her ; 
She’ll go straight on, or she will die; 
God bless her! and God bless her ! 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


YE sailors on the mighty deep, 
Ye soldiers on the land, 
Your sacred oaths we bid ye keep, 
We bid ye faithful stand. 
This broad land, this whole land, this free land 
is yours, 
It is the noble Union your constancy secures ! 


No narrow state in this dread hour 
Shall dare to claim your birth, 
Allegiance to the Federal power 
Is more than home or hearth. 
This broad land, this whole land, this free land 
is yours. 
It is the noble Union your loyalty secures ! 


Keep ye the mighty river 
Unbroken in its tide, 
And the hills that stand forever 
Let no mean hand divide. 
This broad land, this whole land, this free land 
is yours, 
It is the noble Union your fidelity secures ! 


The laws your fathers writ in blood 
No impious thought shall break, 
The flag they bore through fire and flood 
Let no true heart forsake. 
This broad land, this whole land, this free land 
is yours, 
It is the noble Union your bravery secures. 
—Transcript. 


THE DARKENED PLEIADES. 
“ Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below.” 


Tuey fall from heaven ! the guilty seven ! 

Fall trom our banner’s starry heaven ! 
One Pleiad lost drags down the host, 

And strives, like Lucifer of old, 

To rob the skies of half their gold. 


They have not failed. They are but veiled ;— 

Spots mar the disk. The light has paled ;— 
But treason’s blot abideth not ;— 

And all those glorious orbs in heaven 

Attract and hold the wandering seven. 


Newark, N. J., May, 1861. 








INK, BLOOD, AND TEARS. 
(THE TAKING OF FORT SUMTER.) 


A Frorty-Hours’ bombardment! Great guns 
throwing 
Their iron hail: shells their mad mines ex- 
ploding : 
Furnaces lighted : shot at red heat glowing : 
Shore-batt’ries and fort-armament, firing, load- 
ing— 
War’s visible hell let loose for forty hours, 
And all her devils free to use their powers— 
And yet not one man hit, her flag when Sumter 
lowers. 


“Oh, here’s a theme!” quoth Punch, of brag 
abhorrent, 
“?Twixt promise and performance rare pro- 
portion ! 
This show-cloth of live lions, giving warrant, 
Masking some mangy, stunted, stuffed abor- 
tion : 
These gorgeous covers hiding empty dishes, 
These whalelike antics among little fishes— 
Here is the. very stuff to meet my dearest 
wishes. 


“What ringing of each change on brag and 
bluster ! 
These figures huge of speech, summed in a 


zero ; 
This war-march, ushering in Bombastos’ muster : 
This entry of Tom Thumb, armed like a hero, 
Of all great cries e’er raised o’er little wool, 
Of all big bubbles by fools’ breath filled full, 
Sure here’s the greatest yet, and emptiest, for 
John Bull. 


“John always thought Jonathan, his young 
brother, 
A little of a bully ; said he swaggered : 
But in all change of chaff with one another, 
Nor John nor Jonathan was e’er called ‘ lag- 
ard.’ 
But now, if John mayn’t Jonathan style ‘ cow- 
ard,’ 
‘He may hint stripes and stars were better low- 
ered 
From that tall height to which, till now, their 
flag-staff towered.” 


Punch nibbed his pen, all jubilant, for galling— 
When suddenly a weight weighed down the 
feather, 
And a red liquid, drop by drop slow falling, 
Came from the nib ; and the drops rolled to- 
gether, 
And steamed and smoked and sung—“ Not ink, 
but blood ; 
Drops now, but soon to swell into a flood, 
Perchance e’er Summer’s leaf has burst Spring’s 
guarding bud. 
“Blood by a brother’s hand drawn from a 
brother— 
And they by whom ’tis ta’en, by whom ’tis 


iven, 

Are both the children of an English mother ; 
Once with that mother, in her wrath, they’ve 

striven ; 

Was’t not enough, that parricidal jar, 

But they mast now meet in fraternal war ? 

If such strife draw no blood shall England scoff 

therefore ? 
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“Tf she will laugh, through thee, her chartered 
wit, 
Use thou no ink wherewith to pen thy scoff ; 
We'll find a liquor for thy pen more fit— 
We blood-drops—see how smartly. thou’lt 
round off 
Point, pun, and paragraph in this new way : 


Till men shall read and laugh, and, laughing, 


say, ; 
‘Well thrust! Punch is in vein: ’tis his red- 
letter day.’ ” 


The weight sat on my quill: Icould not write : 
The red drops clustered to my pen—in vain ; 
Ihad my theme—“ Brothers that meet in fight, 
Yet shed no blood!”—my jesting mood 
turned pain. 
I thought of all that civil love endears, 
That civil strife breaks up and rends and sears, 
And lo ! the blood-drops in my pen were changed 
to tears ! 


| And for the hoarse tongues that those bloody 
gouts 
Had found, or seemed to find, upon my ears 
Came up a gentle song in linked bouts, 
Of long-drawn sweetness—pity breathed 
through tears. 


And thus they sang: “ ’T'was not by chance, 
Still less by fraud or fear, 

That Sumter’s battle came and closed, 
Nor cost the world a tear. 

’Twas not that Northern hearts were weak, 
Or Southern courage cold, 

That shell and shot fell harming not 
A man on shore or hold. 


“Tt was that ail their ghosts who lived 
To love the realm they made, 

Came fleeting so athwart the fire, 
That shot and shell were staid. 

Washington with his sad, still face, 
Franklin with silver hair, 

Lincoln and Putnam, Allan, Gates, 
And gallant Wayne were there. 


“* With those who rose at Boston, 
At Philadelphia met ; 

Whose grave eyes saw the Union’s seal 
To their first charter set. 

Adams, and Jay, and Henry, 
Routledge and Randolph, too— 

And many a name their country’s fame 
Hath sealed brave, wise, and true. 


“ An awful host—above the coast, 
About the fort they hung ; 

Sad faces pale, too proud to wail, 
But with sore anguish rang. 

And Faith and Truth, and Love and Rath, 
Hovered the battle o’er, 

Hind’ring the shot, that freight of death 
Between those brothers bore. 


“ And thus it happed, by God’s good grace, 
And those good spirits’ band, 

That Death forebore the leaguered place, 
The battery-guarded strand. 

Thanks unto Heaven on bended knee, 
Not scoff from mocking scorn, 

Befits us, that to bloodless end 

A strife like this is borne ! ” 
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PRAYERS SET FORTH BY ALONZO POT- 
TER, BISHOP OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
PRAYER IN TIME OF PUBLIC CALAMITIES, 
DANGERS, OR DIFFICULTIES. 

O most mighty God! King of kings 
and Lord of lords, without whose care the 
watchman waketh but in vain, we implore, 
in this our time of need, thy succor and 
blessing in behalf of our rulers and mag- 
istrates, and of all the people of this land. 
Remember not our many and great trans- 
gressions ; turn from us the judgments which 
we feel, and the yet greater judgments which 
we fear; and give us wisdom to discern, and 
faithfulness to do, and patience to endure, 
whatsoever shall be well pleasing in thy 
sight ; that so thy chastenings may yield the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness, and that 
at the last we may rejoice in thy salvation ; 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 





PRAYER DURING OUR PRESENT NATIONAL 
TROUBLES. 

O Atmicuty God, who art a strong tower 
of defence to those who put their trust in 
thee, whose power no creature is able to re- 
sist, we make our humble cry to thee in this 
hour of our country’s need. Thy property is 
always to have mercy. Deal not with us ac- 
cording to our sins, neither reward us accord- 
ing to our iniquities ; but stretch forth the 
right hand of thy Majesty, and be our defence 
for thy name’s sake. Have pity upon our 
brethren who are in arms against the consti- 
tuted authorities of the land, and show them 
the error of their way. Shed upon the coun- 
sels of our Rulers the spirit of wisdom and 
moderation and firmness, and unite the hearts 
of our people as the heart of one man in up- 
holding the supremacy of Law, and the cause 
of justice and peace. Abate the violence of 
passion; banish pride and prejudice from 
every heart, and incline us all to trust in thy 
righteous Providence, and to be ready for 
every duty. And oh, that in thy great mercy, 
thou wouldst hasten the return of unity and 
concord to our borders, and so order all 
things that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, religion and piety, may be established 
among us for all generations. These things 
and whatever else thou shalt see to be neces- 
sary and convenient for us, we humbly beg 
through the merits and mediation of Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


PRAYER FOR THOSE EXPOSED TO DANGER. 


ALmicHty God, the Saviour of all men, 
we humbly commend to thy tender care and 
sure protection, thy servants who have gone 
forth at the call of their country, to defend 
its government and to protect us in our prop- 
erty and homes. Let thy fatherly hand, we 
beseech thee, be over them; let thy Holy 
Spirit be with them; let thy good angels 
have charge of them; with thy loving kind- 
ness defend them as with a shield, and either 
bring them out of their peril in safety, with 
a heart to show forth thy praises forever, 
or else sustain them with that glorious hope, 
by which alone thy servants can have victory 
in suffering and death; through the sole 
merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 





IN THE TIME OF WAR AND TUMULTS. 


O Atmicuty God, King of all kings, and 
Governor of all things, whose power no crea- 
ture is able to resist, to whom it belongeth 
justly to punish sinners, and to be merciful 
to them that truly repent, save and deliver 
us, we humbly beseech thee, from the hands 
of our enemies ; abate their pride, assuage 
their malice, and confound their devices; 
that we, being armed with thy defence, may 
be preserved evermore from all perils, to 
glorify thee, who art the only Giver of all 
victory ; through the merits of thy only Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 





A COLLECT FOR PEACE. 


O Gop from whom all holy desires, all 
good counsels, and all just works do proceed, 
give unto thy servants that peace which the 
world cannot give; that our hearts may be 
set to obey thy commandments, and also that 
by thee, we, being defended from the fear of 
our enemies, may pass our time in rest and 
quietness ; through the merits of Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. Amen. 





A PRAYER FOR THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND ALL IN AUTHORITY. 


O Lorp, our heavenly Father, the high 
and any Ruler of the universe, who dost 
from thy throne behold all the dwellers upon 
earth, most heartily we beseech thee with 
thy favor to behold and bless thy servant, 
the President of the United States, and all 
others in authority ; and so replenish them 
with the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that they 
may always incline to thy will, and walk in 
thy way. Endue them plenteously with thy 
heavenly gifts; grant them in health and 
prosperity long to live; and finally, after 





this life, to attain everlasting joy and felicity ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 





From The New York Tribune, 28 May. 
A PARALLEL. 

A HUNDRED and fifty years ago, Scotland, 
then an independent kingdom, was, by an 
act of her own Parliament, annexed to Eng- 
land, and became a part of the British Em- 
pire. Scotland consented to the union on 
certain clearly expressed conditions in re- 
gard to her peculiar code of laws, her estab- 
lished Church, the number of her represen- 
tatives in the House of Lords, and other like 
matters. 

Now, suppose the Scotland of to-day, un- 
der the false pretext that the quuen or her 
Parliament had violated some of the condi- 
tions of the act of union, should summon 
her ancient Parliament, repeal her act con- 
senting to the union with England, hunt up 
some seedy scion of the house of Stuart, 
-place him on a throne in the dilapidated 
palace of Holyrood, and hail him “ King of 
Scotland.” Suppose the new king and Par- 
liament should raise an army and fit out 
ships to maintain her rebellion, seizing Stir- 
ling Castle, Edinburgh Castle, and the other 
royal keeps and garrisons from John 
O’Groat’s house to the Tweed; stealing all 
the arms in the arsenals and all the treasure 
in the coffers of her majesty, and proceeding 
to bombard and reduce the only two or three 
loyal fortresses north of that river. 

Suppose nearly all the Scotchmen in the 
British army and navy should turn traitors 
to the crown, and surrender important posts 
on the land and valuable ships on the sea 
into the hands of the rebels—the rebel offi- 
cers taking new commissions in the Scotch 
service. Suppose the Scots should pour 
troops in large masses down upon the Eng- 
lish borders, commanded by officers who had 

. just deserted the service of Queen Victoria, 
and furnished with cannon, rifles, powder, 
shell and shot, stolen from her garrisons ; 
and from strategic points should threaten 
to sack Newcastle and Carlisle, to burn 
Liverpool and Bristol, and to speedily take 
possession of London, and organize their 
treasonable Parliament at Westminster, and 
lodge their fugitive king in Buckingham 
Palace. 

Giving rein to the mob and license to 
ruffianism, suppose the Scotch should mal- 
treat every English tourist found among 
their lakes and mountains, and every Eng- 
lish merchant trading to their cities, scourg- 
ing some, hanging others, and hunting all 
who tried to escape over the border like 
beasts of prey; and (perhaps worse than all 
in this venal age) utterly refuse to pay their 
indebtment to the merchants of London and 
Liverpool, and the manufacturers of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, and return their 

rotested notes accompanied with the most 
insulting letters. 
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Among other acts of the so-called Scotch 
Parliament, suppose they should pass a law 
authorizing letters of marque, whose every 
provision was redolent of rascality, offering 
a temptation to every corsair that infests the 
seas to take commissions and sweep the 
ocean of English commerce — stimulating 
their thirst for gold and blood by a reward 
of £20 sterling for every English mariner 
whom they would shoot, drown, or butcher. 

In the face of these facts, and while Eng- 
land was putting forth all her might by land 
and sea to crush this rebellion, appealing to 
the loyalty of her own people and the sym- 
pathy of constitutional governments to sus- 
tain her, suppose Mr. Douglas or Mr. Fes- 
senden should propose a resolution in the 
American Senate urging the government of 
the United States to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, while the American 
President should issue a grave proclamation 
recognizing the Scotch rebels as “ bellig- 
erents” in the international sense of that 
term, and proposing to treat their letters of 
marque as legal documents, and all ships, 
goods, and men captured under them as 
prizes and prisoners, according to the law 
of nations. What would Lord John Rus- 
sell, Lord Palmerston, the Earl of Derby, 
and Messrs. Richard Cobden and John 
Bright say of this conduct of their ‘¢ Ameri- 
can cousins”? Would they not ask, Does 
not the government of the United States 
remember that it has a solemn treaty of 
amity and commerce with the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland; that 
Scotland is embraced within this geographi- 
cal designation ; that Victoria I. is the sov- 
ereign of this realm, and not Charles IIL. ; 
that our gracious ruler dwells at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and not at Holyrood House; 
that the British Parliament sits at West- 
minster, and not at Edinburgh; that a scion 
of the illustrious house of Russell is our 
Foreign Secretary, and not some rebel Rob 
Roy of the Highlands ; that our ambassador 
at Washington is Lord Lyons, and not a 
bevy of wandering fugitives from beyond 
the Tweed, styling themselves ‘“‘ Commis- 
sioners ”? 

And, more than all —suppose it should 
turn out that this Scotch rebellion was ut- 
terly causeless and wanton, and was set on 
foot not because of any violation of the act 
of Union, but, under false pretexts, was 
fomented for the purpose of establishing 
despotism at home, extending the curse of 
human slavery into all the colonies of Great 
Britain, and ultimately re-opening the Afri- 
can slave-trade to supply the victims of their 
cupidity. What, then, would the people of 
England, and of the whole civilized world, 
say of such conduct on the part of the 
American Government? 
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